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What  They  Are  Saying: 

‘7  don't  view  the  IACP  now  or  at  any  time  as 
trying  to  muzzle  dissent. " 

IACP  president  James  Damos,  assessing  the 
split  between  his  organization  and  Police  Founda- 
tion president  Patrick  Murphy.  (Page  7:3) 
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Considering  the  consequences: 


lACP-Murphy  rift  seen  splitting 


police  chiefs’  group 


You  got  a license  for  that  thing? 


By  LINDA  SANDERS 

The  debate  that  shook  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  last 
month  when  it  censured  Police  Founda- 
tion president  Patrick  V.  Murphy  has 
opened  a fissure  within  the  organization 
that  some  members  say  could  widen  into 
an  unbridgeable  chasm. 

The  split  hasn't  divided  members 
along  usual  political  lines,  but  generally 
has  pitted  progressive  and  large-city 
police  chiefs  against  the  more  traditional 
chiefs  and  those  in  smaller  towns  — in- 
cluding some  of  the  IACP  executives. 

The  division  began  taking  shape  when 
Murphy,  the  former  police  commissioner 
of  New  York.  Detroit  and  Washington, 
D C.,  released  a letter  from  IACP  presi- 
dent James  P.  Damos.  which  said  that  a 
special  committee  of  the  organization 
would  conduct  a hearing  on  July  13  on 
charges  that  Murphy  had  made 
—derogatory  statements''  against  IACP 
and  some  of  its  members. 

Hinckley  verdict 
prompts  scramble  to 
reform  insanity  plea 


Police  chiefs  in  major  cities  and  those 
with  progressive  policing  philosophies 
were  among  the  first  to  come  to 
Murphy's  defense.  Chicago  Police 
Superintendent  Richard  J.  Brzeczek. 
Minneapolis  Chief  Anthony  V.  Bouza. 
San  Jose  Chief  Joseph  D.  McNamara  and 
Madison.  Wise..  Chief  David  C.  Couper 
wrote  Damos  letters  urging  that  the 
move  against  Murphy  be  dropped. 

The  split  continued  to  grow  after  the 
censure  vote  by  the  IACP  executive  com- 
mittee on  July  14.  The  Police  Executive 
Research  Forum  — which  is  composed  of 
about  70  police  chiefs  from  some  of  the 
largest  jurisdictions  in  the  country  — 
polled  its  members  and  released  a state- 
ment saying  it  did  not  agree  with  the  cen- 
sure. 

Those  who  opposed  the  censure  said 
the  organization  was  infringing  on  Mur- 
phy's right  to  free  speech.  Some  said  the 
censure  question  posed  the  most  serious 
threat  to  the  IACP  in  recent  years 

"It  is  a very,  very  serious  thing.  ' said 
Minneapolis  Chief  Bouza.  "1  can't  im- 
agine anything  that  could  be  more 
serious.  There  is  a deepening  cleavage 
within  the  organization  along  conser- 


IACP president  James  Damo6 

ding  whatsoever  of  what  being  profes- 
sional means." 

But  the  members  of  IACP's  executive 
committee  say  they  don't  see  a serious 
Continued  on  Page  7 


When  a Washington.  D.C..  jury  found 
John  Hinckley  not  guilty  by  reason  of  in- 
sanity in  the  shooting  of  President 
Reagan  and  three  others  last  March,  the 
outraged  protests  of  American  citizens 
soon  brought  the  insanity  defense  itself 
to  trial. 

Illinois  legislators  called  on  Congress 
to  enact  a law  similar  to  one  used  in  their 
state,  which  allows  juries  to  find  a defen- 
dant "guilty  but  mentally  ill." 

Several  U.S.  Senators  introduced  bills 
that  would  greatly  limit  the  scope  of  the 
insanity  defense  in  Federal  cases,  and  a 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  opened 
hearings. 

In  late  July.  Attorney  General  William 
French  Smith  called  for  changes  in  the 
law  that  would  almost  eliminate  the  in- 
sanity defense  altogether,  permitting  it 
only  in  cases  where  defendants  are  so 
deranged  that  they  don't  know  what 
they  're  doing. 

Those  moves  may  be  only  the  begin- 
ning of  a flurry  of  legislative  changes 
designed  to  limit  the  insanity  defense,  ac- 
cording to  three  experts  on  the  law  and 
psychiatry  interviewed  by  Law  Enforce- 
ment News. 

The  experts  - Dr.  G.  Thomas  Gitchoff, 
a criminologist  at  the  Psychiatry  & Law 
Center  in  San  Diego;  Dr.  Charles  Bahn.  a 
psychology  professor  at  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice  in  New  Y ork,  and 
Prof.  Abraham  S.  Goldstein  of  Yale  Law 
School  — say  they  expect  a variety  of 
legislative  changes  in  reaction  to  the 
Continued  on  Page  14 
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Bl  McOnel  gets  the  order  to  pull  over  lost  mooth  io  Eugene.  Ore.,  but  not  lor  speeding.  Sgt.  Bill  Childers  of  the  Eugene  police 
ed  "r  to  move  her  electrie  wheelchair  into  the  left  lone  to  join  150  other  people  who  were  march, ng  torea  firm  he.rsupport 
the  Founl  Rights  Amendment,  which  expired  on  June  JO  alter  a 10-ye.r  struggle  to  w,n  rat, I, cot, on  from  .18  ol  the  50  states 


Police  Foundation  head  Patrick  Murphy 


vative  and  liberal  lines." 

Gary  Hayes,  executive  director  of 
PERF.  said  the  debate  is  "widening  the 
gap  between  those  who  are  professional 
and  those  who  don't  have  any  understan- 
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Tired  of  eating  speeders'  dust, 
Georgia  cops  get  souped-up 

The  Georgia  State  Patrol,  tired  of  be- 
ing left  in  the  dust  by  motorists  who 
emulate  Burt  Reynolds  in  the  movie 
"Smokev  and  the  Bandit,"  has  a surprise 
in  store  for  bandits  who  breeze  through 
Georgia  in  the  future. 

The  state  patrol  now  has  six  sleek  new 
sports  cars  — three  high-performance 
Ford  Mustangs  and  three  Pontiac  Trans 
Ams. 

State  police  purchased  the  cars 
because  the  Ford  LTDs  troopers  had 
been  driving  were  just  too  slow,  accor- 
ding to  the  Knight-Ridder  News  Service. 

It  used  to  be  Smokey  chasing  the 
Bandit,  but  now  Smokey 's  driving  the 
bandit  s car,  patrol  spokesman  Bill 
Wilson  said. 

The  Georgia  patrol  began  having  prob- 
lems with  suspects  speeding  away  from 
them  in  the  early  1970  s,  when  the  U.S. 
auto  manufacturers  began  putting 


smaller  engines  in  the  family-size  cars 
usually  used  by  police. 

Many  people  in  rural  Georgia  still  drive 
"hot  rods"  made  before  the  emissions 
standards  went  into  effect,  said  Lieut. 
Bill  Grant,  who  has  been  testing  one  of 
the  sports  cars  on  patrol. 

Grant  said  the  Trans  Am  he  has  been 
driving  has  proven  its  worth.  "Yester- 
day, I was  on  the  interstate  and  spotted  a 
transport  truck  running  bobtail  at  85 
miles  an  hour  and  cutting  across  four 
lanes  of  traffic,"  he  said.  "I  was  going  the 
other  way.  Had  I been  in  a normal  car.  I 'd 
have  never  caught  him,  but  I did.  In  fact, 

I got  six  (speeders)  at  80  and  above  in  30 
minutes  this  morning." 

Houston  PD  joins  growing  list 
of  electronic  dart-gun  users 
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The  Houston  Police  Department  has 
added  10  non-lethal  dart  guns  to  a grow- 
ing arsenal  of  alternative  weapons 
designed  to  subdue  suspects  without  the 
use  of  deadly  force. 

The  Taser  dart  guns  — electronic 
pistols  that  fire  two  tiny  darts  up  to  a 
distance  of  15  feet  — will  join  such 
weapons  as  capture  nets,  leg  grabbers 
and  assorted  chemical  gases  as  part  of  an 
effort  to  change  the  department’s  image 
of  "trigger  happy"  police,  according  to 
Sgt.  J.H.  Olszewski. 

"Houston  once  was  the  kind  of  town 
where  you  didn't  dare  say  anything 
wrong  to  a police  officer,"  Olszewski  told 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald.  "But  today  we 
are  more  concerned  with  what  the  public 
wants,  which  is  why  we  probably  are 
becoming  one  of  the  more  innovative 
departments  in  looking  into  alternative 
weapons." 

The  Taser  is  nine  inches  long  and 
weighs  one  and  a half  pounds.  When  the 
darts  it  fires  stick  in  the  suspect’s  skin  or 
clothing,  the  weapon  can  transmit  50,000 
volts  of  low  amperage  electricity 
generated  by  a hand-held  battery.  The 
charge  temporarily  paralyzes  the  victim. 

The  Houston  City  Council  approved 
the  purchase  of  the  dart  guns  after  an 
armed  mental  patient  was  killed  in  a con- 
frontation with  police.  Because  of  the 
gun's  short  range,  it  is  usually  effective 
only  in  subduing  mental  patients,  drug 
abusers  and  others  with  whom  police  can- 
not communicate. 

The  dart  guns  are  being  used  by  about 
100  police  departments  around  the  coun- 
try. 

DoJ  official  warns  Florida: 
get  set  for  task  force  departure 

An  Associate  U.S.  Attorney  General 
has  urged  Florida  officials  to  begin 
preparing  for  the  time  when  a special 
Federal  drug  task  force  now  in  the  state 
to  battle  drug-smuggling  withdraws. 

Associate  Attorney  General  Rudolph 
Giuliani  said  last  month  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  immediate  plans  to 
withdraw  the  task  force,  but  that  state 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the 
Sunshine  State  should  begin  planning  to 
take  over  all  drug  enforcement  duties. 

" 1 1 isn’t  an  imminent  kind  of  thing,  but 
at  some  point,  a task  force  like  that  must 
scale  down,"  Giuliani  said.  "State  and 
local  law  enforcement  must  take  up  the 
burden." 

The  task  force  in  Florida  includes 
agents  from  the  FBI.  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  and  U.S.  Customs, 
many  of  whom  are  usually  assigned  to 
cities  outside  Florida. 

Fred  Johns,  deputy  commissioner  of 
the  Florida  Department  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment. said  the  state  will  assume  respon- 


sibility for  all  drug  enforcement  when  it 
becomes  necessary,  but  that  the  task 
force  is  still  badly  needed. 

"We  have  had  a good  working  relation- 
ship with  tremendous  results,"  Johns 
said.  "We  hope  to  maintain  that  relation- 
ship. Righ£  now.  (the  drug  problem)  is  be- 
ing controlled  and  crime  is  going  down." 

There  have  been  no  plans  for  the  task 
force’s  withdrawal,  Johns  said.  "That’s  a 
concern  we  would  have  to  deal  with  when 
the  time  came.  We  would  have  to  find  the 
resources  to  fill  the  void.  It’s  hard  to 
predict  how  we  will  do  that." 

Maryland  cops  go  to  the  well 
to  replenish  legal  defense  fund 

County  officials  in  Anne  Arundel 
County,  Md..  have  decided  to  replenish  a 
controversial  fund  they  established  last 
year  to  pay  legal  fees  for  police  officers 
charged  with  crimes,  even  though  a court 
suit  challenging  the  fund  is  still  pending. 

Officials  in  the  county,  which  includes 
the  state  capital  of  Annapolis,  plan  to 
allot  money  "as  needed"  for  the  defense 
of  police  officers,  according  to  Robert  C. 
Wilcox,  an  assistant  county  solicitor.  In 
July.  Wilcox  announced  that  the  $30,000 
originally  set  aside  for  the  defense  fund 
was  almost  depleted. 

But  the  fund  still  faces  a court 
challenge.  A circuit  court  had  ruled 
earlier  this  year  that  the  fund  did  not 
violate  the  county  charter  by  using 
public  money  for  private  purposes,  but 
the  ruling  is  on  appeal  to  a higher  court. 
Wilcox  said. 

The  Anne  Arundel  County  Council 
established  the  fund  at  the  urging  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  which  Ifad  paid 
legal  fees  for  officers'  criminal  cases  in 
the  past.  The  fund  pays  the  legal  costs  of 
any  public  service  employees  cleared  of 
charges  of  administrative  or  criminal 
wrongdoing  while  on  duty. 

The  county’s  insurance  has  paid  the 
legal  fees  for  officers  involved  in  civil 
suits  as  a result  of  their  duties.  Wilcox 
said. 

Since  the  criminal  defense  fund  was 


established,  about  $15,000  has  been  paid 
for  defending  four  county  police  officers 
who  were  cleared  of  administrative  and 
criminal  offenses.  In  the  most  recent 
case,  $ 1 0,000  was  spent  on  the  defense  of 
a sergeant  acquitted  of  assaulting  a man 
during  an  arrest  last  July. 

Wilcox  said  he  had  expected  the 
original  allocation  to  last  about  four 
years,  and  was  surprised  when  it  was 
depleted  in  less  than  two  years,  "The 
costs  ran  higher  than  I had  expected."  he 
said.  "1  thought  that  was  more  money 
than  we  would  need." 

A decision  from  the  Court  of  Special 
Appeals  on  the  suit  challenging  the 
defense  fund  is  expected  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  Wilcox  said. 

Hot  dog!  Study  says  McGruff’s 
bite  is  equal  to  his  bark 

More  than  half  of  all  U.S.  adults  have 
been  introduced  to  McGruff,  the 
trenchcoat-clad  hound  that  is  the  symbol 
of  a nationwide  campaign  to  promote 
citizen  participation  in  crime  prevention. 

That  finding  is  part  of  a study  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice  that  in- 
dicates that  the  "Take  a Bite  out  of 
Crime"  educational  campaign  has  been 
effective  in  reaching  the  public,  accor- 
ding to  Walter  R.  Burkhart,  assistant 
director  of  NIJ. 

"The  evaluation  shows  the  campaign  is 
reaching  the  public  and  can  be  effective 
in  influencing  how  persons  feel  about 
crime  prevention  and  some  of  the  actions 
they  can  take  both  by  themselves  and 
with  others."  Burkhart  said. 

The  report  found  that  one  out  of  two 
adults  has  seen  or  heard  at  least  one  of 
the  public  service  ads  featuring  McGruff 
since  they  began  nearly  two  yeare  ago. 

Most  of  those  who  saw  the  ads  indicate 
they  were  favorably  impressed  by  them 
and  many  said  the  ads  had  influenced 
their  views  or  actions. 

But  another  quarter  of  those  who  saw 
the  ads  said  the  campaign  made  them 
more  fearful  that  they  would  be  the  vic- 
tims of  crime. 
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Pulling  the  law  over  to  the  side  of  the  road: 

Minn,  drunk-driving  law  challenged 


Acting  chief  named 
to  replace  Sicaras 
in  Hartford  PD 


Minnesota's  new  drunken  drivng  law 
— which  allows  police  officers  to  im- 
mediately revoke  the  licenses  of  drivers 
who  fail  sobriety  tests  — has  been 
challenged  as  unconstitutional  in  a 
district  court  suit. 

A Minneapolis  law  firm  filed  thesuiton 
July  1.  the  day  the  law  went  into  effect, 
contending  that  the  law  violates  drivers' 
due  process  and  Fifth  Amendment 
rights. 

James  Raster,  whose  firm  of  Nichols. 
Kruger.  Starks  & Carruthers  filed  the 
suit,  said  it  seeks  a permanent  injunc- 
tion against  the  revocation  procedure. 
He  said  he  expects  a ruling  within  a few 
months  from  the  Minnesota  Supreme 


News  reporters  who  routinely  inspect 
police  incident  reports  in  Birmingham. 
Ala.,  are  now  finding  some  material  on 
the  reports  brightly  marked  in  yellow 
ink. 

The  yellow  ink  is  part  of  a experimental 
system  for  dealing  with  material  that 
Chief  Arthur  Deutcsh  deems  sensitive  to 
investigations.  The  procedure,  which  is 
being  tried  for  60  to  90  days,  allows 
Deutcsh  to  mark  sensitive  information 
with  transparent  yellow  ink  so  that 
reporters  are  aware  that  printing  or 
broadcasting  the  information  could 
hinder  police  work. 

The  yellow-ink  plan  is  part  of  a com- 
promise worked  out  after  Deutcsh  an- 
nounced on  June  28  that  the  public,  in- 
cluding the  press,  would  no  longer  be  able 
routinely  to  see  incident  reports.  Deutcsh 


Court. 

The  Minneapolis  legislature  adopted 
the  new  procedure  as  part  of  a tougher 
drunken  driving  law  passed  this  year. 
Under  the  procedure,  motorists  who  fail 
sobriety  tests  or  refuse  to  take  a test  can 
lose  their  licenses  immediately. 
Motorists  are  given  seven-day  tem- 
porary licenses  that  cannot  be  extended. 

An  administrative  review  of  the 
revocation  is  conducted  within  the  next 
10  days,  but  only  written  documents  can 
be  submitted.  A judicial  hearing  is  con- 
ducted within  60  days. 

Raster  said  his  firm  challenged  the  law 
because  the  procedure  does  not  provide 
"immediate  and  meaningful  review."  the 


said  he  found  that  highly  sensitive 
material  was  being  made  known  to 
reporters  through  the  reports. 

The  chief  said  he  also  was  concerned 
that  the  city  was  violating  the  Federal 
privacy  act  by  making  the  reports  public. 

But  city  attorneys  found  that  the 
privacy  act  did  not  apply  to  the  incident 
reports,  according  to  Lewis  White,  an 
aide  to  Mayor  Richard  Arrington. 

Deutcsh  began  making  the  reports 
public  again  on  June  30.  but  marked 
through  sensitive  information  with  black 
ink. 

Yellow  ink  replaced  the  black  ink  on 
July  1,  under  an  agreement  between  city 
officials  and  attorneys  for  the  city's 
newspapers.  In  announcing  the  nfew 
policy,  Arrington  said  reporters  will  be 
expected  to  "exercise  judgment ,-aJ»d  • 
discretion"  in  their  reporting. 


standard  established  by  an  earlier 
Masachusetts  ruling  that  gave  police  the 
right  to  revoke  licenses. 

He  said  the  administrative  hearing  is 
not  meaningful  because  the  driver,  who 
now  carries  the  burden  of  proof,  may  not 
call  witnesses.  The  judicial  hearing  is  not 
early  enough  to  qualify  as  immediate,  he 
added. 

Raster  contended  that  the  procedure 
violates  Fifth  Amendment  rights 
because  it  requires  the  defendant  to 
make  public  statements  during  the  civil 
proceedings  concerning  the  revocation  of 
the  license  that  can  be  used  later  in  a 
criminal  case  stemming  from  the  inci- 
dent. 


Mayoral  aide  White  said  Deutcsh  can 
withhold  any  information  that  is 
specifically  damaging  to  a continuing  in- 
vestigation, under  a court  ruling  issued 
in  a case  involving  a small  suburban 
police  force  in  the  area. 

Alabama  law  also  prohibits  news- 
papers from  printing  the  names  of 
juveniles  charged  with  crimes,  White 
said. 

News  reporters  seem  favorably  dis- 
posed to  the  yellow-ink  plan.  White  said. 
If  the  procedure  works  well  during  the 
trial  period,  it  will  be  adopted  permanent 

iy- 


Bernard  R.  Sullivan,  the  former  com- 
mander of  Hartford's  patrol  and  field  ser- 
vice division,  has  been  named  as  that 
city's  acting  police  chief,  replacing 
George  Sicaras.  whfj'announced  his 
retirement  on  June  25  under  an 
ultimatum  that  he  quit  or  be  fired. 

Sullivan,  an  18-year  veteran  of  the 
Hartford  police  force,  assumed  command 
of  the  department  July  6,  when  Sicaras 
was  placed  on  administrative  leave.  He 
will  become  the  permanent  chief  when 
Sicaras'  retirement  takes  effect  on 
September  1 . 

The  quiet  transition  sharply  con- 
trasted with  Sicaras'  last  days  in  office. 
On  June  21,  City  Manager  Woodrow 
Wilson  Gaitor  demanded  that  the  chief 
resign,  retire  or  be  fired.  Gaitor  cited 
"philosophical  differences"  as  the  reason 
for  the  ultimatum,  but  refused  to  give 
Sicaras  or  members  of  the  Hartford  City 
Council  further  details. 

The  ultimutum  touched  off  an  uproar 
that  included  demands  by  some  city 
residents  that  Sicaras  be  reinstated  and 
that  Gaitor  reveal  the  reasons  for  his 
decision  or  resign.  Gaitor  later  said  he 
gave  the  ultimatum  because  the  chief 
refused  to  carry  out  orders.  Gaitor  and 
Sicaras  had  battled  for  several  months 
over  police  promotions  and  a proposed 
reorganization  plan  for  the  police  depurt 
ment. 

After  Sullivan  took  over  as  chief, 
spokesmen  for  both  Sullivan  and  Gaitor 
declined  to  discuss  details  of  the  con- 
troversy. and  Sicaras  could  not  he 
reached  for  comment. 


Guilty  as  charged  in  Chicago 


Birmingham  PD,  news  media  reach  compromise 
in  handling  sensitive  material  in  police  reports 


MD’s  developing  electronic 
roadside  drug-testing  system 


A new  electronic  drug  monitor  that  can 
detect  and  classify  drug  use  in  less  than 
60  seconds  may  eventually  become  as 
routine  a part  of  police  work  as  the 
Breathalyzer,  according  to  researchers 
who  developed  the  device. 

Dr  Thomas  Westerman.  an  ear.  nose 
and  throat  specialist  from  Shrewsbury. 
N.J..  who  developed  the  “Narcometer," 
said  the  device  can  identify  commonly 
used  drugs  such  as  cocaine,  marijuana 
and  opiates  by  measuring  signals  from 
electrodes  attached  to  the  forehead  and 
temples. 

Because  the  monitor  is  small  — about 
the  size  of  a typewriter  — and  easy  to 
read,  it  could  be  used  by  police  officers  to 
test  drivers  suspected  of  driving  under 
the  influence  of  drugs  or  alcohol  at  curb- 
side,  Westerman  said.  He  added  that 
police  and  prosecutors  in  Monmouth 
County.  N.J.,  have  begun  testing  the 
device  for  police  work. 

"There  is  a great  need  for  a quick,  non- 
invasive  way  to  determine  what  types  of 
drug  a person  may  be  using,"  Westerman 
said.  The  device  is  considered  non- 
invasive  because  it  requires  no  blood  or 
urine  samples. 

“I  feel  we  have  something  that  is  really 
worthwhile,"  he  said. 

Westerman,  working  with  Dr.  Thomas 
Hegyi  and  Dr.  Mark  Hiatt  at  Rutgers 
University,  developed  the  monitor  for 
medical  uses.  Hegyi  and  Hiatt,  both 
neonatal  specialists,  hope  to  use  the 
device  to  test  newborn  infants  whose 


mothers  may  have  been  drug  abusers  and 
to  monitor  medication  in  infants,  since 
repeated  blood  tests  are  difficult  on  small 
babies. 

Other  uses,  Westerman  said,  include 
testing  comatose  patients  for  drug  over- 
doses and  determining  whether  athletes 
are  taking  drugs. 

But  the  device  may  also  be  important 
to  police  work,  Westerman  believes.  In 
addition  to  testing  drivers,  it  could  be 
used  to  monitor  prisoners  and  parolees 
for  drug  use.  The  Monmouth  County  pro- 
secutor's office  is  also  using  the  device  to 
determine  if  candidates  for  polygraph 
testing  have  taken  drugs  that  can  alter 
the  results. 

For  testing  drivers  alone,  the  monitor 
could  prove  invaluable.  Westerman  said. 
"About  60  percent  of  drunk  drivers  have 
some  other  drug  in  their  system  as  well," 
Westerman  said.  "With  this,  police 
would  be  able  to  identify  those  drugs  im- 
mediately.'' 

Although  the  machine  cannot  tell 
specifically  what  drug  the  person  has 
taken,  it  can  identify  the  type  of  drug, 
such  as  an  opiate.  It  gives  no  precise 
measurement  of  the  amount  of  drugs  in 
the  system,  although  it  gives  some  in- 
dication as  to  whether  the  dose  is  small  or 
large. 

The  "Narcometer"  is  not  available 
commercially,  but  Westerman  said  he 
hopes  to  market  it  within  a matter  of 
months.  He  estimated  that  the  device 
would  cost  $2,500  to  $3,000. 


Wide  Woild  Photo 

Chicago  police  officer  James  Bellnuer  and  his  wife.  Camille,  leave  Federal  court  on 
June  30  af  ter  Bellauer  and  nine  other  officers  were  found  guilty  of  aiding  and  abet  ting 
a multimillion-dollar  drug  ring  in  what  was  described  as  the  worst  Windy  City  police 
scandal  in  nearly  a decade.  Sentencing  was  set  for  September  N.  Lawyers  for  the  10 
have  said  they  will  appeal. 
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Out  of  the  blue  and  into  the  black 


From  Captain  Fantastic  to  Sergeant  John 


Church  work  won  out  over  police  work 
in  two  recent  instances  in  the  Chicago 
..here  members  of  the  clergy  gave 
i'  badges. 

Maureen  O’Connell,  who  has 
(oman  Catholic  nun  since  1977 
notice  officer  si nci  t’lfifi,  resigned 

ong,  Philly 

. ntJ.  Borrclli.  39.  been  named 
I'liief  in  Bradford.  replacing 
• Hove. 

« lli,  an  18-year  veteran  of  the 
PI  Jelphia  Police  Department,  had 
been  administrative  assistant  in 
Philadelphia's  Tactical  Division. 

Former  chief  Bove  accepted  a demo- 
tion to  captain  in  April  after  allegations 
that  he  failed  to  maintain  discipline  in  the 
department. 

Taking  command 

Walter  M.  Francis  has  been  appointed 
Commander  of  the  Administrative  Ser- 
vices Division  of  the  Greeley.  Colo., 
Police  Department.  His  new  duties  in- 
clude responsibility  for  budgeting  and 
fi--i.il  affairs,  training,  personnel, 
re  ejrchand  planning  and  development. 

Prior  to  his  new  appointment,  Francis 
served  with  the  Greeley  Police  Depart- 
ment as  Director  of  Records  and  Com- 
munication, and  as  Commander  of  the 
\dministrative  Section  and  executive 
.1  i - 1 ant  to  the  chief  of  police.  He  had 
previously  spent  two  years  us  a college 
professor. 

Francis  is  a graduate  of  the  School  of 
Criminal  Justice  at  the  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Albany,  where  he  earned 
his  M.A.  in  May  1979. 

His  own  petard 


from  the  Chicago  Police  Department  last 
month  to  pursue  a master's  degree  in 
social  work  at  the  University  of  Houston. 


Nicknamed  "The  Blue  Nun  md  "The 
Nun  v ith  a Gun."  Sister  M ■ ■'>  had 
beoi  the  words  of  a fellow*  * "one 
hell  of  i cop." 

Mi-  hile.  in  nearby  Bu  -rove. 

III.,  ' V.  Harry  Walsh.  . opal 

pri<  iso  resigned  from  p<  ■ rk  in 
Jul  r 10  years  as  chief  <>  uffalo 

Gr  Police  Departmen  will 


be.  pastor  of  Grace  Episcopal 
Chart  li  in  Pontiac,  111.  Walsh,  who  Look  a 
pay  cut  from  $40,000  to$14,l)un.  -aid  the 
two  fields  are  similar.  As  quoted  by  Field 
News  Service,  Walsh  said,  "There's  a 
great  deal  of  camaraderie  among  police, 
anyhow.  You're  the  father  of  the  family 
as  a police  chief.  It's  more  or  less  the 
same  thing  in  a parish.  You  wipe  a lot  of 
noses." 


One  too  many 

In  Denver  recently,  a police  van  known 
as  the  "inebriation  patrol"  was  cruising 
city  streets  on  the  lookout  for  drunken 
drivers.  The  officers  didn't  have  to  look 
far  - the  driver  of  another  van  was 
charged  with  driving  under  the  influence 
of  alcohol  after  his  vehicle  crashed  head- 
on  into  the  police  van. 

Officers  Dublin  Brown  and  Donald 
Kastle  Jr.  were  driving  down  a one-way 
street  at  about  1 A.  M.  when  the  other  van 
ran  a red  light  and  headed  toward  them, 
going  the  wrong  way.  No  one  was  hurt, 
but  the  driver  was  also  cited  for  careless 
driving  and  driving  the  wrong  way  on  a 
one-way  street. 

"Is  this  ironic  or  what?"  Denver  s 
director  of  emergency  services  asked. 
"It'd  be  like  the  firehouse  burning  down 
or  something." 


Rock  star  Elton  John  shakes  hands  with  Col.  James  Hackett  of  the  St.  Louis  police, 
after  Hackett  came  up  with  the  idea  of  disguising  John  as  a policeman  to  smuggle 
him  through  the  crowds  at  a recent  fair  where  the  singer  was  to  perform. 


Leadwood’s  ‘E  Pluribus  Unum’ 


A Florida  judge  who  made  national 
headlines  when  he  refused  to  allow  radar 
gun  readings  to  be  used  as  evidence  in  his 
court  because  he  contends  they  are 
unreliable  has  challenged  the  device's 
reliability  in  yet  another  case  — his  own. 

Judge  Alfred  F.  Nesbitt,  64.  was  given 
a S25  ticket  by  a Florida  Highway  Patrol 
trooper  who  clocked  the  judge's  car  at  63 
miles  per  hour  on  July  3.  But  the  judge, 
who  says  his  cruise  control  was  set  at  55 
mph,  plans  to  fight  the  ticket,  his  first. 

In  May  1979,  Nesbitt  dismissed  about 
MO  speeding  cases  involving  radar,  after  a 
television  newscast  showed  radar  guns 
clocking  a stand  of  trees  at  86  mph. 


Toot  Your  Own  Horn 

Become  a legend  in  your  own 
time  - send  news  of  your  pro- 
fessional achievements,  career 
developments  or  job  changes  to 
LEN’s  People  & Places  column. 

It's  easy.  Simply  send  the  details 
to  the  editor’s  attention  at:  LEN, 
444  West  56th  St.,  NY  10019. 


Wide  Wmld  Photo 

Joe  Robinson  is  a virtual  one-man  army  in  Leadwood,  Missouri.  He  is  the  only  policeman  in  the  eastern  Missouri  town  following  a 
mass  walkout  that  ensued  alter  a Leadwood  officer  was  fired  for  writing  too  many  traffic  tickets. 
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By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

There  have  been 
Supreme  Court  deei- 
sions  in  every 
generation  that 
T have  evoked  public 
J outrage  and  given 
politicians  new  am- 
>,  munition  to  attack 

<A  &-.K  the  Court  for  its  un- 
® « iW  , MBS  , popular  actions. 
Many  a politician  has  made  points  with 
hometown  constituents  by  publicly 
decrying  the  Court  s decision  and  calling 
tor  a limitation  on  the  Supreme  Courts 
discretionary  jurisdiction,  Such  action 
by  some  Southern  politicians  during  the 
period  of  the  major  desegregation  deci- 
sions by  the  Warren  Court  was  a recent 
example  of  how  the  country  responded  to 
the  Court. 

In  an  earlier  era.  when  President 
Roosevelt  sought  to  lead  the  country  out 
of  the  Depression  through  innovative 
economic  revitalization  programs,  a 
brave  Court  pointed  out  that  the  nation's 
recovery  had  to  be  carried  out  through 
constitutional  means.  The  Court  s deci- 
sions caused  President  Roosevelt  to 
speak  out  publicly  against  the  Court  and 
to  attempt  to  pack  the  Court  with  new 
Justices  more  sympathetic  to  his  pro- 


grams. 

Through  all  of  the  controversial  deci- 
sions rendered  by  the  Court  in  this  cen- 
tury. the  response  has  been  public  out- 
cry. Never  did  the  protests  against  the 
Court  s actions  amount  to  more  than 

public_criticism  or  unfavorable  editorials 

in  the  newspapers.  Just  a few  years  ago 
one  national  television  newsman  ex- 
pressed his  horror  that  there  might  be 
a public  demonstration  in  front  of  the 
Supreme  Court  building  while  the 
Justice  heard  oral  arguments  in  the  case 
of  the  University  of(  alifornia  Regents  v 
Hah  he,  438  U.sl  265  (1978). 

The  "appropriate'  method  of  taking 
exception  to  a particular  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  seen  to  be  public 


debate  and  litigation  of  those  issues 
which  gave  the  Court  the  opportunity  to 
reverse,  modify  or  affirm  a controversial 
decision.  Such  an  approach  was  based 
upon  respect  for  the  Court  as  an  integral 
institution  and  the  deference  to  the 
jurists  who  sit  upon  its  bench. 

We  now  live  in  a world  where  selective 
acts  of  violence  are  used  with  increasing 
frequency  to  make  political  statements. 
Such  an  act  of  violence  touched  a member 
of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  first  time  on 
July  15. 

On  that  date,  as  Justice  Byron  R. 
White  was  preparing  to  deliver  a speech 
before  the  Utah  State  Bar  Association,  a 
man  rushed  the  dai9  where  the  Justice 
was  sitting  and  struck  him  on  the  face 
and  head.  During  the  attack,  the 
assailant,  identified  as  Newton  C.  Estes 
of  Kaysville,  Utah,  shouted  about  busing 
and  pornography.  Justice  White  was  not 
seriously  hurt. 

Immediately  taken  into  custody  bv  the 
FBI,  the  assailant  was  charged  in  a 
criminal  complaint  with  assault  on  a 
Federal  justice.  If  convicted,  he  could 
receive  a maximum  sentence  of  three 
years  in  prison  and  a fine  of  $5,000. 

With  the  confidence  of  a man  who  has 
reached  the  top  of  his  profession,  Justice 
White  made  his  scheduled  speech  after 
settling  down  the  audience  by  noting 
that  he  had  been  hit  harder  when  he  was 
an  All-American  football  star  at  the 
University  of  Colorado. 

Earlier  this  year,  Chief  Justice  Burger 
had  expressed  concern  about  the  per- 
sonal security  of  the  members  of  the 
Court.  The  Chief  Justice  had  requested 
that  the  armed  Supreme  Court  police  be 
allowed  to  protect  the  J ustices  while  they 
were  working  and  when  off  the  Court 
grounds.  What  action  if  any  will  be  taken 
to  beef  up  the  security  surrounding  the 
members  of  the  Court  was  not  im- 
mediately disclosed. 

Just  three  weeks  before  Justice  White 
was  assaulted,  he  joined  in  a majority 
decision  in  which  a narrowly  divided 


court  reaffirmed  the  due  process  protec- 
tions to  be  afforded  to  person  accused  of  a 
felony.  An  analysis  of  that  decision 
follows. 

Poisonous  Tree  Doctrine 

Dividing  5-to-4,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  a confession  obtained  by  the 
police  after  the  illegal  arrest  of  a suspect 
must  be  excluded  when  that  suspect  is 
brought  to  trial. 

The  decision  was  the  most  recent  affir- 
mation of  the  Court-created  "poisonous 
tree"  doctrine.  That  doctrine  generally 
provides  that  illegally  obtained  evidence, 
and  all  evidence  obtained  or  derived  from 
the  exploitation  of  that  evidence,  must  be 
excluded  from  trial.  In  Nardone  v.  I 'nited 
States,  308  U.S.  338.  (1939),  the  Supreme 
Court  had  declared  the  secondary 
evidence  derived  from  an  illegal  source  to 
be  the  "fruit  of  the  poisonous  tree"  and 
therefore  excludable.  In  1963,  in  Wong 
Sun  v.  United  States,  371  U.S.  471,  the 
Court  extended  the  doctrine  to  cover  il- 
legal arrests  and  illegally  obtained  con- 
fessions. 

In  actuality,  the  Wong  Sun  case  carved 
out  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  an  intervening 
act  of  free  will  by  a defendant  will  break 
the  casual  chain  between  the  evidence 
and  the  original  illegal  act  and  thereby 
remove  the  taint.  The  question  of 
whether  there  was  such  an  interven- 
ing act  was  central  to  Court's  decision  in 
the  present  case.” 

Following  a grocery  store  robbery  in 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  local  police  organized 
an  intensive  manhunt  to  put  an  end  to  a 
number  of  robberies  in  that  area.  Pur- 
suant to  the  robbery  investigation,  the 
police  questioned  a man  who  was  being 
held  in  custody  on  unrelated  charges.  The 
man  told  the  police  that  the  defendant  in 
the  present  case  had  been  involved  in  the 
grocery  store  robbery.  The  police  officers 
were  not  told  any  details  of  the  robbery, 
or  where  the  informant  had  gotten  his  in- 
formation. Nor  had  the  person  in  custody 
previously  acted  as  a police  informant. 


Ceiling  renovations: 

Conn,  cops  still  face  strict  wiretap  rules 


Police  lobbyists  in  Connecticut  recent- 
ly failed  in  their  attempt  to  have  a 
10-year-old  ceiling  on  the  number  of 
secret  wiretaps  lifted,  although  the 
General  Assembly  approved  legislation 
that  broadened  the  state's  wiretap  law  in 
several  ways. 

Under  the  new  law,  state  police  can 
share  information  gathered  from 
wiretaps  with  Federal  authorities,  use 
wiretaps  in  a wider  range  of  investiga- 
tions and  request  emergency  authoriza- 
tion for  wiretaps  beyond  the  limit  of  35  a 
year. 

But  the  Connecticut  wiretap  law  re- 
mains one  of  the  strictest  among  the  28 
states  that  permit  state  police  to 
eavesdrop  on  telephone  calls.  State  police 
must  receive  approval  for  each  wiretap 
from  a panel  of  three  judges  and  may 
operate  a wiretap  for  no  more  than  10 
consecutive  days. 

Efforts  to  have  the  wiretap  limit  lifted 
brought  opposition  from  members  of  the 
state  legislature  who  said  they  feared 
that  unlimited  numbers  of  taps  could 
lead  to  an  erosion  of  civil  liberties. 

Police  leaders  argued  that  they  are  han- 
dicapped by  the  arbitrary  limit  and  other 
restraints  on  wiretaps,  which  they  say 


can  be  a valuable  tool  in  criminal  in- 
vestigations. 

A spokesman  for  Rep.  Richard  D. 
Tulisano,  a member  of  the  General 
Assembly  Judiciary  Coirimittee  who  op- 
posed changes  in  the  wiretap  law.  said, 
"The  general  feeling  was  that  there 
should  be  no  blanket  authorization  for 
law  enforcement  officials  to  intrude  upon 
the  privacy  of  individuals.  ...  In  many 
cases,  wiretapping  affects  those  who  are 
innocent,  who  happen  to  be  in  a room 
where  discussions  are  being  tapped." 

But  Sgt.  Bruce  Haines,  commanding 
officer  of  the  state  police's  Organized 
Crime  Investigative  Task  Force,  said  in- 
nocent people  need  not  fear  the  taps.  "As 
long  as  they're  not  part  of  the  crime, 
nothing's  going  to  happen  to  them,"  he 
said. 

State  police  have  never  reached  the 
limit  of  35  wiretaps  in  one  year,  but 
Haines  said  investigations  are  hurt  by 
the  ceiling  because  police  officials 
hesitate  to  request  wiretaps  when  they 
are  nearing  the  limit,  afraid  that  a more 
urgent  need  for  a tap  will  arise  later  in  the 
year. 

Under  the  new  law,  police  can  request 


more  wiretaps  in  cases  that  present  "an 
imminent  peril  to  public  health,  safety  or 
welfare." 

Haines  said  the  change  won't  help.  "It 
would  take  an  act  of  war  to  get  the  36th 
wiretap."  he  said. 

The  new  law  allows  wiretaps  for  in- 
vestigations of  bribery  and  racketeering 
cases,  adding  those  crimes  to  the  list  of 
gambling,  narcotics  violations  and 
violent  felonies  that  can  be  investigated 
by  wiretap. 

A change  in  the  law  will  also  allow 
judges  to  withhold  notification  to 
suspects  that  they  have  been  under 
wiretap  surveillance,  which  is  usually  re- 
quired within  90  days  of  the  surveillance. 
People  who  were  not  the  subjects  of 
surveillance  still  must  be  notified  within 
90  days. 

Tom  Sella,  the  spokesman  for  Rep. 
Tulisano,  said  the  limit  of  35  is  needed. 
"The  maximum  cap  is  a sufficient 
safeguard  for  abuse,"  he  said. 

But  Haines  said  he  and  other  law  en- 
forcement officials  will  continue  to  seek  a 
rescission  of  the  limit  and  other 
restraints.  "If  we  just  had  a law  identical 
to  the  Federal  law,  I 'd  be  happy, ' ' he  said. 


Thus,  based  solely  on  the  statement  of 
the  man  in  custody  there  was  no  probable 
cause  to  obtain  a warrant  or  arrest  the 
defendant. 

Based  solely  on  this  tip.  two  sergeants 
arrested  him  just  before  3:00  P.M.  on 
January  4.  1979.  The  defendant  was 
given  Miranda  warnings,  searched  and 
told  that  he  was  being  arrested  in  connec- 
tion with  the  grocery  store  robbery.  He 
was  taken  to  the  police  station,  where  he 
was  turned  over  to  detectives. 

The  detectives  reinformed  the  defen- 
dant of  his  Miranda  rights,  had  him  sign 
a form  acknowledging  those  rights,  and 
fingerprinted  him.  He  was  then  placed  in 
an  hour-long  lineup,  in  which  one  of  the 
victims  of  the  robbery  was  unable  to  iden- 
tify him.  Shortly  after  the  lineup,  the 
detectives  informed  the  defendant  that 
his  fingerprints  matched  those  found  on 
Continued  on  Page  13 


Edited  by  Joseph  J.  Grau 

Now  you  ran  make  sure  you  it*  doing 
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Reforming  ‘ a dismal  failure 

Searching  for  ways  to  make  rehabilitation  work 


It's  an  outrageous  reality  that  the 
United  States  imprisons  people  at  a rate 
in  excess  of  other  Western  nations.  In 
1977,  according  to  one  source,  the  in- 
carceration rate  in  the  United  States  was 
215  per  100,000  population.  In  Denmark 
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it  was  28  per  100,000,  and  in  Japan,  42 
per  100,000. 

Some  Americans  believe  that  because 
we  imprison  more  people,  the  solution  is 
to  build  more  prisons.  They  feel  that  this 
offers  the  most  effective  type  of  prison 
reform.  By  having  more  prisons  more 
criminals  can  be  placed  in  them,  thus 


curbing  criminal  action.  However  this 
type  of  prison  reform  doesn't  work. 
Thank  goodness  people  who  have  studied 
criminal  justice  realize  this.  They  have 
tried,  and  are  continuing  to  try  new 
methods  of  reforming  prisoners. 

Our  present  system  of  prisons  is  a 
dismal  failure.  People  go  into  these  in- 
stitutions as  criminals  and  come  out 
more  experienced  and  hardened.  One 
widely  held  view  was  expressed  by  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals: 

"The  failure  of  major  institutions  to 
reduce  crime  is  incontestable. 
Recidivism  rates  are  notoriously  high. 
Institutions  do  succeed  in  punishing  but 
they  do  not  deter.  They  protect  the  com- 
munity, but  that  protection  is  only  tem- 
porary. . . . They  change  the  committed 


offender,  but  the  change  is  more  likely  to 
be  negative  than  positive." 

Even  though  our  prison  systems  aren't 
reforming  prisoners,  there  have  been 
some  methods  of  prison  reform  which 
have  yielded  limited  success. 

Alternatives  to  prison  have  long  been 
available  to  certain  classes  of  criminals, 
and  they  are  increasingly  being  pilot- 
tested  for  others.  One  such  program  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  offers  an  excellent 
example  of  a growing  nationwide  move- 
ment of  bail-bond  reform.  During  a five- 
year  period,  it  produced  a 95  percent  rate 
of  appearance  at  trial,  while  securing  the 
release  of  3,800  poor  defendants. 

This  equaled  the  show-up  rate  of  those 
set  free  on  money  bond  or  their  own 
recognizance.  The  county  and  state 
saved  money  in  prison  costs,  family 
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welfare  benefits  and  tax  revenues,  since 
the  pretrial  defendants  were  free  to  work. 
Counseling  was  provided  in  such  areas  as 
family  life,  employment,  alcoholism,  and 
law.  Moreover,  the  success  of  the  project 
led  to  a decision  to  close  two  maximum 
security  institutions  and  to  use  the 
money  thus  saved  to  duplicate  the  pro- 
gram throughout  Iowa.  The  success  of 
this  program  led  the  way  for  other  states 
to  adopt  it,  or  variations  of  it. 

In  Massachusetts,  all  juvenile  institu- 
tions were  closed  down  over  a three-year 
period.  The  young  people  were  sent  home 
or  to  alternative  projects,  depending  on 
what  they  were  arrested  for.  In  this  in- 
stance, an  enlightened  administrator 
used  Federal  funds  to  engineer  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  juvenile  institutions  in  the 
state.  As  a result,  the  negative  effects  of 
imprisonment  were  replaced  by  a 
positive  thrust  to  prepare  the  juveniles 
to  return  to  school  or  work. 

Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida  and  Califor- 
nia are  examples  of  states  where  court 
orders  forced  the  early  release  of  inmates, 
again  with  positive  results.  In  the  first 
two  states,  overcrowded  prisons  were 
found  to  be  in  violation  of  the  Eighth 
Amendment's  "cruel  and  unusual 
punishment"  clause.  In  California  the 
issue  was  the  arbitrary  administration  of 
indeterminate  sentences,  which  in- 
variably led  to  the  longest  possible  term. 
The  State  of  Florida,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  to  give  an  early  release  to  over  1,000 
poor  felons  who  were  convicted  without 
counsel. 

The  post-prison  experience  of  the 
Florida  inmates  is  typical  of  other  men 
and  women  released  early.  According  to  a 
1980  article  in  The  Christian  Century  by 
Robert  Fangmeier,  "They  had  a 
recidivism  rate  of  only  13.6  percent,  peo- 
ple adjusted  better  on  the  outside,  which 
helped  to  tear  down  the  myth  that  longer 
sentences  are  better  for  the  community. " 

Sentencing  laws  are  under  review  by 
many  state  legislatures  and  the  Cqh- 
gress.  The  popular  indeterminate 
sentence  (e.g.,  l-to-10  years.  2-to-^0 
years)  was  once  considered  a liberal 
reform  that  would  allow  well-adjusted 
prisoners  time  off  for  good  behavior.  In- 
stead, prison  and  parole  authorities  have 
tended  to  use  it  as  a club  to  punish  in- 
mates for  the  smallest  infractions  of  the 
prison  rules.  As  a result,  inmates  have 
been  serving  longer  Lerms  and  suffering 
the  uncertainty  of  not  knowing  when 
they  will  be  released. 

This  happened  for  a variety  of  reasons, 
such  as  lack  of  funds,  unqualified  staff, 
and  inadequate  facilities.  The  prisons 
just  didn't  have  the  necessary  resources 
to  deliver  on  their  promise  of  reforming 
the  prisoners.  As  Professor  Franklin 
Zimring  of  the  University  of  Chicago  law 
school  observed,  "The  rumors  of  the  ex- 
istence of  rehabilitation  were  always 
greatly  exaggerated."  The  failure  was 
evident  when  many  convicts  were  re- 
leased and  returned  to  a life  of  crime. 
Most  prison  reformers,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  like  to  see  shorter  deter- 
minate sentencing. 

Today,  liberals  and  conservatives  alike 
agree  that  rehabilitation  as  conceived 
and  practiced  hasn't  worked.  One  of  the 
nation's  leading  criminologists,  Marvin 
E.  Wolfgang,  urges  that  work  and  treat- 
ment programs  continue  on  a voluntary 
basis  for  prisoners  interested  enough  to 
use  them.  Many  corrections  officials  con- 
tended that  if  inmates  cannot  gain  early 
release  by  trying  to  rehabilitate 
themselves,  prison  unrest  will  grow  even 
greater.  "The  inmates  have  got  to  have 
Continued  on  Page  12 
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Censure’s  side-effects: 


Impact  of  IACP  move  against  Murphy  still  in  doubt 


Continued  from  Page  1 
division  within  their  organization,  fur- 
ther illustrating  the  sharp  difference  of 
opinion  that  marks  the  censure  issue. 

"I  don't  think  there  is  a split,"  said 
Passaic  Township.  N.J.,  Chief  Howard  L. 
Runyon  Sr.,  IACP's  second  vice  presi- 
dent. "Sure,  there  have  been  a lot  of 
diversified  thoughts,  but  the  decision  has 
been  made  and  1 would  hope  that  the 
issue  is  behind  us.  We  have  a lot  of  other 
issues  we  should  be  addressing  now." 

President  Damos  said.  "IACP  has 
been  a viable  organization  since  1893. 

I m sure  that  this  situation,  although  it's 
not  to  be  desired,  will  have  no  long-range 
effects  on  the  organization.  IACP's 
credibility  will  be  maintained." 

The  simmering  debate  over  whether  to 
take  action  against  Murphy  — including 
possibly  expelling  him  from  the  organiza 
tion  — began  to  come  to  a boil  during  the 
IACP  convention  in  New  Orleans  last  Oc- 
tober. 

Howard  Shook,  chief  of  police  in  Mid- 
dletown Township.  Pa.,  and  a former 
president  of  the  group,  introduced  a peti- 
tion asking  that  charges  againstrMurphy 
be  investigated.  The  petition  was  co- 
authored by  former  Philadelphia  police 
commissioner  Joseph  O'Neill,  who  was 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  statements  for 
which  Murphy  was  censured. 

Damos,  who  had  just  taken  over  as 
president  of  the  group,  formed  an  ad  hoc 
committee  to  handle  the  investigation. 
By  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  committee 
had  listed  four  specifications  against 
Murphy.  They  were: 

H "Statements  have  been  made  by  you 
that  are  based  on  sensationalism,  not  on 
accurate  facts  and  data,  and  that  have 
been  inflammatory  and  had  a detrimen- 
tal effect  on  the  entire  law  enforcement 
community."  The  charge  cited  a story 
from  the  Seattle  Times  in  which  Murphy 
was  quoted  as  saying.  "The  police  world 
— I generalize  — is  a racist  world.  We're 
reflective  of  society  itself." 

H "You  have  contradicted  prior  state- 
ments and  writings  you  have  authored 
where  it  is  self-serving  to  do  so.  These  in- 
consistencies have  keyed  on  the  oppor- 


rebuffs  in-house 

, . major  study  of  America's  marijuana 
laws,  recently  completed  by  a committee 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  has 
recommended  the  elimination  of  criminal 
penalties  for  the  use  of  marijuana  and 
urged  serious  public  discussion  of  legaliz- 
ing it 

But  the  academy's  president  and  the 
director  of  the  National  Institute  on 
Drug  Abuse,  which  paid  for  the  study, 
have  charged  that  the  recommendations 
are  based  on  insufficient  data  and  poor 
scientific  methods. 

The  report,  submitted  in  late  June,  said 
that  "Federal  prohibition  of  small-scale 
possession  is  virtually  unenforced.”  It 
warned  that  marijuana  laws  make  many 
young  people  criminals  and  alienate 
them  from  the  law  without  deterring 
marijuana  use. 

It  said  states  that  have  lowered  the 
penalties  for  marijuana  use  have  seen  no 
increase  in  use  of  the  drug.  California  has 
cut  its  cost  of  enforcing  marijuana  laws 
by  74  percent  since  making  possession  of 
small  amounts  of  marijuana  a misde- 
meanor the  report  said. 

But  academy  president  Frank  Press  at- 
tacked the  report  in  a cover  letter  that  ac- 


tunity of  the  moment." 

t"You  have  made  disparaging 
remarks  relative  to  small 
departments.  . . . Further,  you  have 
made  statements  disparaging  the  leader- 
ship of  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  and  attacking  the 
organization  as  a whole."  The  specifica- 
tion quoted  comments  from  Murphy's 
hook,  "Commissioner  — A View  from  the 
Top  of  American  Law  Enforcement," 
and  from  a 1978  speech  to  the  Police  Ex- 
ecutive Research  Forum. 

H "You  have  made  an  unwarranted  per- 
sonal attack  upon  another  Association 
member."  A quote  from  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  in  which  Murphy  allegedly 
said,  "JoeO'Neill,  that  wacky  policecom- 
missioner"  was  included. 

Damos  then  wrote  to  Murphy,  asking 
him  to  appear  at  a hearing  on  July  13  to 
respond  to  the  specifications.  After  Mur- 
phy's attorney  requested  more  informa- 
tion about  the  charges  and  the  hearing, 
Murphy's  office  released  Damos's  letter 
to  news  reporters.  The  New  York  Times 
carried  the  story  on  its  front  page,  and 
Murphy  appeared  on  NBC's  "Today" 
show  to  argue  his  case. 

In  the  closed  meeting  July  13,  Damos 
and  the  six  vice  presidents  of  I ACP  voted 
to  refer  three  of  the  four  specifications 
against  Murphy  to  the  group's 
21 -member  executive  committee,  drop- 
ping the  charge  concerning  Murphy's 
comment  that  policing  is  a "racist 
world."  Murphy  did  not  appear  at  the 
meeting. 

The  next  day,  the  executive  committee 
voted  for  censure.  Although  IACP  did 
not  announce  the  vote  totals,  one  reliable 
source  told  Law  Enforcement  News  that 
12  members  had  voted  for  censure,  with 
eight  voting  against  and  one  abstaining. 
Executive  committee  members  would 
not  reveal  who  led  the  fight  for  censure, 
but  Murphy  said  he  thought  it  was 
Joseph  Dominelli,  the  Rotterdam,  N.Y., 
police  chief  who  worked  to  have  Murphy 
expelled  from  the  New  York  State  Police 
Chiefs  Association  two  years  ago. 

The  formal  announcement  released  by 
IACP  said  Murphy  had  been  censured 


companied  it.  He  said  the  committee's 
condusions  represent  a value  judgment 
rather  than  a scientific  finding. 

“I  am  concerned  that  the  committee 
may  have  gone  beyond  its  charge  in 
stating  a judgment  so  value-laden  that  it 
should  have  been  left  to  the  political  pro- 
cess," Press  wrote. 

Press  said  he  fears  the  report  seems  to 
contradict  the  fact  that  there  is  "no  new 
scientific  information  exonerating  mari- 
juana." 

The  report  is  a companion  study  to  a 
highly  publicized  report  issued  by  the 
academy's  Institute  of  Medicine  in 
February,  which  concluded  that  "mari- 
juana is  a harmful  drug  whose  use 
justifies  serious  national  concern." 

The  new  report  was  prepared  by  an 
18-member  committee  of  experts  chaired 
by  Louis  Lasagna,  a professor  of  phar- 
macology at  the  University  of  Rochester 
medical  school.  Unlike  the  report  on  the 
medical  effects  of  the  drug,  the  study  on 
marijuana  laws  was  not  formally  released 
by  the  academy.  Academy  officials  said 
it  is  unusual  for  the  president  to  include  a 
letter  of  warning  with  a study,  but  not 
unprecedented. 


Former  IACP  head  Joseph  Dominelli 


because  he  "made  inflammatory, 
rhetorical,  and  all  encompassing 
statements  which  have  had  adverse  im- 
pact on  police  efforts  in  general  and  in- 
dividual police  chiefs  in  particular."  It 
asked  that  Murphy  be  "constructive  and 
factual  and  refrain  from  sensationalism 
and  self-aggrandizement." 

At  the  center  of  the  debate  is  whether 
the  censure  indicates  that  IACP,  and  by 
extension  the  police  community,  is  open 
to  criticism  and  new  ideas. 

The  IACP  executives  say  it  is 
Murphy's  style  they  oppose,  not  his 
ideas.  President  Damos  said  Murphy 
brings  professional  questions  to  "the 
court  of  public  opinion " through  the 
news  media  before  he  brings  them  to  his 
colleagues  within  the  organization. 

An  article  written  by  Murphy  — which 
proposed,  among  other  things,  that 
police  officers  should  use  deadly  force  on- 
ly in  defense  of  life  and  that  the  racial 
composition  of  police  departments 
should  reflect  that  of  their  jurisdictions 
— appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  the 
day  of  the  IACP  hearing. 

"I  don't  view  the  IACP  now  or  at  any 
time  as  trying  to  muzzle  dissent,"  Damos 
said,  "but  I don't  see  doctors  or  lawyers 
pubicly  condemning  each  other  for  their 
professional  practices.  Professionals 
don't  handle  these  matters  in  that 
fashion.” 

Damos  said  Murphy's  public  state- 
ments destroy  public  confidence  in  the 
police  and  tend  to  “give  the  impression 
generally  that  the  vast  majority  of  police 
are  deficient. ..." 

Murphy  said  he  was  censured  for  ex- 
pressing new  ideas.  “I  think  the  associa- 
tion is  behaving  improperly  when  it  finds 
fault  with  dissent.  I don't  know  of  any 
profession  in  which  there  is  not  dissent 
and  vigorous  debate. ...  If  we  had  all  the 
reasons,  if  we  had  all  the  right  answers, 
we  wouldn't  have  the  crime  problem. 

“I  think  it's  absurd  to  say  'come  on  in 
behind  closed  doors  and  we  ll  have  a Star 
Chamber  proceeding.  . . .'  What  about 
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Minneapolis  Chief  Anthony  Bourn 


the  public,  what  about  the  taxpayers?" 

The  question  of  IACP's  openness  to 
dissent  is  serious  enough  to  cause  some 
members  to  consider  leaving  the 
organization,  according  to  some  who  op- 
pose the  censure.  At  least  one  police  chief 
said  he  would  have  resigned  if  Murphy 
had  not  pledged  to  remain  in  the 
organization.  Others  said  they  would 
have  done  so  if  Murphy  had  been  ex- 
pelled. 

Further  implications  of  the  rift  be- 
tween factions  are  yet  to  be  made  clear. 
The  group's  annual  conference,  which 
has  been  the  setting  for  debates  involv- 
ing Murphy  for  the  past  two  years,  is 
scheduled  for  mid-November  in  Atlanta. 
•Two  years  ago,  Murphy  waB  one  of  those 
who  supported  a controversial  proposal 
by  the  National  Organization  of  Black 
Law  Enforcement  Executives  (NOBLE) 
that  would  have  put  the  IACP  on  record 
against  the  excessive  use  of  deadly  force, 
and  last  year  the  petition  to  investigate 
Murphy  was  presented. 

Those  on  both  sides  of  the  debate  said 
they  think  the  debate  could  have  the 
positive  effect  of  encouraging  more  ac- 
tive participation  in  the  organization, 

“I'm  encouraged  that  so  many  people 
said  to  me  that  we've  been  silent  too  long. 
There's  probably  a silent  majority  in 
IACP  that  has  been  disturbed  by  this 
issue.  I hope  those  people  will  become 
more  involved  in  the  organization, 
because  the  more  active  the  members  are. 
the  better  the  organization  will  be.”  Mur- 
phy said. 

But  the  hope  remains  tempered  with 
doubt,  at  least  for  those  who  opposed  the 
censure.  "This  act  is  a stain  on  the 
organization  and  every  member."  Min- 
neapolis Chief  Bouza  said.  "We  have  got 
to  repudiate  this  outrageous  attempt  to 
muzzle  one  of  our  profession's  leaders  for 
his  daring  and  professive  spirit." 


What’s  On  Your  Mind? 

Law  Enforcement  News 
welcomes  comments  from 
its  readers  on  issues  of  cur- 
rent interest.  Send  letters 
and  commentaries  to:  The 
Editor,  LEN,  444  West 
56th  Street,  NY  10019. 
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Turning  away  from  prof 

An  interview  with  Deputy  Assistant  Commissioner  Colir 


LEN:  One  of  the  things  I was  recently  startled  to  find 
out  about  the  Metropolitan  Police  is  that  they  recruit 
their  officers  at  the  age  of  18'/».  Is  that  correct? 
SMITH:  Yes.  The  regular  police  officers  are  recruited  as 
long  as  they  are  over  1 8 '-•*  years  of  age.  We  normally 
recruit  up  to  the  age  of  30.  although  in  exceptional  cases 
we  take  older  officers.  We  do.  in  fact,  recruit  quite  a few 
up  to  the  age  of  40  or  45.  But  in  addition,  we  have  a cadet 
corps,  and  the  cadet  corps  takes  young  people  from  the 
age  of  16.  They  do  two  and  a half  years  with  us.  until 
they  're  old  enough  to  be  considered  for  appointment  to 
the  regular  force.  It's  not  an  automatic  transfer  from 
one  to  the  other:  they  can  join  the  cadets  and  if  they  com- 
plete their  cadetship,  it  doesn’t  automatically  mean 
they  become  police  officers.  But  in  most  cases  it  does. 
LEN:  I assume  these  16-year-olds  get  some  kind  of  train- 
ing and  do  work  for  the  Metropolitan  Police? 

SMITH:  They  're  not  police  officers;  their  training  is  to 
be  better  potential  police  officers.  And  so  they  do  educa- 
tional studies  — 50  percent  of  their  time  is  spent  on 
educational  studies.  The  other  50  percent  is  a fair 
amount  of  physical  and  leadership  training.  We  have 
various  truining  establishments  in  Derbyshire.  Sussex 
and  Wales  where  they  do  leadership  training.  They  also 
perform  community  service,  where  they're  attached  to 
schools  for  the  handicapped,  or  for  the  mentally  ill,  or 
youth  projects  where  they  work  as  junior  youth  leaders 
in  the  community,  in  deprived  areas. 

LEN:  So  they  have  no  direct  police  function  at  all? 
SMITH:  Correct. 

LEN:  What  about  the  individuals  you  mentioned  who 
are  40  or  45.  What  kind  of  people  would  you  consider  for 
the  police  service  at  that  age? 

SM ITH:  They're  normally  people  who  have  some  back- 
ground in  the  armed  services. 

LEN:  Such  as  career  armed  forces  officers  who  have 
retired? 

SMITH:  Yes,  but  as  in  all  of  the  British  police  service, 
the  only  way  to  join  is  as  a constable,  and  the  only  way  to 
advance  is  by  examination  and  subsequent  selection.  So 
if  someone  joins  at  the  age  of  40,  they've  got  to  start  at 
the  bottom,  on  the  beat  as  a uniformed  constable,  and 
make  their  progress  with  everybody  else. 

LEN:  Including  surviving  the  recruit  training  program 
at  the  academy? 

SMITH:  Yes. 

LEN:  Could  you  give  us  some  idea  as  to  the  basic  re- 
quirements for  entrance  into  the  police  service? 

SMITH:  The  basic  requirements  on  paper  are  very  sim- 
ple, and  that  is  if  they're  over  18'/2  years  old,  they're  a 
British  subject,  if  they're  men  over  5 feet  8 inches  high 
— for  women,  over  5 feet  4 inches  high  — of  good 
physical  condition,  and  that  they've  passed  an  elemen- 
tary educational  test  of  four  papers. 

LEN:  Do  you  also  require  psychological  testing  for 
recruits? 

SMITH:  No.  we  do  not.  We're  looking  at  the  possibility. 
At  the  moment  we're  experimenting  with  a package  of 
five  psychometric  tests  to  see  whether  they  can  be  of 
any  help  to  us,  and  correlating  them  against  officers 


Getting  into  training 

( olin  Smith.  1 1.  icus  appointed  a deputy  assistant 
commissioner  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  oj  London 
in  May  In  this  capacity  he  commands  the  Met's 
police  training  facility  at  Hendon 

Smith  s police  service  began  in  I Mitt  with  the  Hast 
Sussex  force  With  his  promotion  to  inspector  in 
I IMS.  he  was  transferred  to  the  department  in 
Sussex,  irhere  he  remained  while  rising  to  the  chief 
inspector,  superintendent  and  chief  superintendent 
rani,  s He  became  an  assistant  chief  constable  with 
the  Thames  Valley  force  in  11177.  serving  there  until 
his  recent  appointment  in  London. 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment \ews  by  Hobert  McCormack 


who  are  successful  and  those  who  fail.  But  at  the  mo- 
ment they're  not  part  of  the  process. 

Needless  to  say.  the  most  important  aspect  of  select- 
ing an  officer  is  the  local  inquiries  about  his  character 
and  the  interview,  because,  needless  to  say,  he  must 
have  no  previous  convictions  of  any  offense  and  be  a per- 
son of  good  character  and  repute. 

LEN:  If  he  or  she  has  been  arrested  for  any  sort  of  crime, 
would  that  automatically  bar  them  from  the  service? 
SM  ITH:  Yes,  with  the  minor  exception  that  if  it  is  a real- 
ly petty  offense  as  a very  young  juvenile,  and  there  are 
extenuating  circumstances,  then  if  everything  else  is 
satisfactory  it  might  be  overlooked.  But  that  would  be  a 
very  rare  case. 

LEN:  One  of  the  problems  faced  by  police  departments 
in  the  United  States  in  terms  of  recruiting  personnel  is 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  candidates  have  used  some 
kind  of  narcotic,  generally  marijuana  or  something  like 
that.  And.  in  many  departments  they  give  lie  detector 
tests  to  check  on  whether  or  not  these  individuals  have 


in  fact  used  these  substances.  Do  you  have  anything  at 
all  like  that,  oris  that  not  a problem  for  the  British  police 
service. 

SMITH:  It  isn't  a problem  the  same  as  I understand  it  is 
for  you.  I f an  applicant  has  any  conviction  for  such  an  of- 
fense. then  we  wouldn't  even  entertain  an  application. 
We  certainly  don't  haveTie  "detectors.  Normally,  if  it's 
affected  his  way  of  life,  or  affected  the  sort  of  person  he 
meets  with,  then  our  local  inquiries  will  reveal  this,  and 
if  it  was  known  to  us  that  this  was  a possibility,  he  would 
not  be  considered. 

LEN:  Once  recruited,  how  long  a training  period  do  the 
officers  go  through? 

SMITH:  The  procedure  at  the  moment  — and  we're  now 
talking  about  the  adult  service  — lasts  about  16  weeks 
here,  which  is  shortly  to  go  up  to  20  weeks.  That's 
residential  training  at  Hendon.  He  then  returns  to  his 
station,  where  he  does  four  weeks  under  close  supervi- 
sion of  a senior  officer,  of  a tutor  officer.  He  then  does  a 
five-week  street  duties  course  under  sergeants  in  the 
station,  and  then  for  the  remainder  of  his  two  years  pro- 
bation, he  attends  a local  training  center  where  he 
undergoes  training  once  a month. 

LEN:  During  this  time  I understand  they  are  being 
evaluated  by  both  their  training  academy  instructors 
and  by  their  field  service  instructors  and  their 
sergeants.  Do  you  have  a high  washout  rate  among 
recruits? 

SMITH:  We  have  a system  of  continuous  assessment, 
where  the  officer  is  assessed  through  the  whole  of  his 
training  by  a variety  of  different  people,  and  his  services 
can  be  terminated  at  any  stage  if  it's  felt  he  is  not  likely 
to  become  an  efficient  or  well  conducted  constable.  So 
for  the  first  two  years,  his  services  can  be  dispensed 
with,  without  any  right  to  appeal  at  all  The  dropout  rate 
is  not  terribly  high;  we  would  expect  to  lose  a few  per- 
cent only  during  that  time,  and  in  most  cases,  the  in- 
dividual comes  to  realize  that  it  isn't  the  career  for  him. 
It's  in  the  rare  case  where  that  has  to  be  brought  to  his 
attention. 

LEN:  To  differentiate  between  dropping  out  and 
washing  out,  though,  do  you  decide  that  there  are  some 
people  who  come  in  that  are  not  qualified  for  police  work, 
and  just  terminate  them  as  a result  of  their  probationary 
period? 

SMITH:  Yes.  In  reality,  though,  if  we're  not  satisfied 
with  him,  he's  well  aware  of  that,  and  he  chooses  to  go  of 
his  own  volition. 

LEN:  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  the  major  com- 
ponents of  the  training  program  for  recruits? 

SMITH:  Well,  the  two  major  components  are  instruc- 
tion in  police  duties  — learning  the  law  and  their  respon- 
sibilities and  powers  under  the  law.  The  other  signifi- 
cant area  is  one  that  we’ve  recently  introduced,  which 


we  call  human  awareness  training.  It  really  has  three 
components:  making  the  person  aware  of  himself  as  an 
individual,  teaching  him  the  skills  of  communication, 
and  training  him  to  understand  the  views,  values  and 
history  of  minority  groups  in  this  country. 

LEN:  Was  the  human  awareness  training  developed  in- 
house? 

SMITH:  It  was  developed  by  our  own  staff  with  outside 
consultants.  We  have  two  consultant  psychologists,  one 
educational  technologist  and  a management  consultant, 
and  they've  been  involved  in  the  devising  of  this,  which 
has  been  going  on  the  last  two  years  and  was  introduced 
last  month.  It  is  likely  to  be  now  spread  throughout  the 
police  forces  in  England  and  Wales. 

LEN:  Is  there  a specific  reason  for  this  component  hav- 
ing been  so  recently  added  and  for  the  special  emphasis 
being  placed  on  this? 

SMITH:  It  always  was  part  of  training  — in  fact,  it  was 
a fundamental  part  — but  it  used  to  be  called  just 
policemanship.  The  problems  we've  had  over  the  last 


few  years  of  civil  disturbance,  particularly  the  bad 
rioting  that  we  had  last  year  in  some  of  the  major  cities, 
concentrated  our  attention  on  the  need  to  teach  officers, 
because  not  so  many  years  ago,  we  used  to  recruit  of- 
ficers of  an  older  age  with  some  experience  in  life.  We're 
now  taking  far  more  people  in  at  the  age  of  19  and  20. 
who  haven't  acquired  the  same  maturity,  and  it  was 
recognized  that  there  was  a need  to  expose  these  young 
people  to  the  basic  skills  of  dealing  with  people. 

LEN:  I spent  some  time  yesterday  with  Chief  Inspector 
John  Brown,  who  is  the  man  in  charge  of  community 
relations,  and  I was  surprised  by  the  size  of  the  staff  he 
had  to  deal  with  this  matter.  It  suggested  that  it's  a ma- 
jor concern  of  the  department.  Are  there  classes  within 
the  human  awareness  training  for  community  relations? 
SM  ITH:  We  run  courses  for  community  liaison  officers. 
We  preach  very  much  that  each  police  officer  is  his  own 
community  liaison  officer.  The  British  police  system 
has  grown  up  on  the  basis  that  a police  officer  is  merely  a 
member  of  society  being  paid  to  do  what  each  member  of 
society  is  entitled  to  do  as  a right  if  he  so  chooses. 

When  you  reckon  that  in  this  country  there's  only  one 
police  officer  for  every  600  members  of  the  public,  and 
the  powers  that  we  have  are  very  slight  — the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  powers  that  we  have  are,  by  statute,  pos- 
sessed by  every  citizen  — we  do  always  try  and  train 
police  officers  to  realize  that  they  must  have  public  sup- 
port in  everything  they  do.  They  are  peace  officers: 
they're  there  to  maintain  the  peace.  Upholding  the  laws 
is  almost  secondary,  and  maintaining  the  peace  is  more 
important  than  upholding  the  law.  The  community 
liaison  officers  that  have  been  introduced  recently  are 
an  unfortunate  step  which  has  been  taken  because  we've 
moved  away  into  a more  professional  service  in  the  last 
decade  or  so.  We  now  realize  this  was  a mistake;  we  have 
to  move  back  to  the  community.  But  as  a stopgap  we 
need  full-time  community  liaison  officers  to  establish 
this  rapport  and  line  of  communication  with  the  com- 
munity. 

LEN:  Could  you  expand  on  the  point  you  just  made 
about  becoming  professional  and  moving  away  from  the 
public  as  a consequence? 

SMITH:  Well,  when  the  Metropolitan  Police  was 
formed  in  1829,  the  commissioner  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  at  that  time  said  he'd  rather  have  a shilling-a-day 
man  than  a five-shilling-a-day  man.  His  argument  was 
that  he  wanted  a man  who  was  of  the  people  and 
amongst  the  people,  and  had  the  respect  and  under- 
standing of  the  vast  majority  of  the  public. 

In  the  last  decade,  we’ve  moved  to  a situation  where, 
because  society  has  become  so  complex,  the  police  ser- 
vice has  become  more  professional  and  developed 
techniques  and  more  sophisticated  equipment,  to  a cer- 
tain extent  acquired  more  powers  to  cope  with  the  more 


‘We’ve  moved  away  into  a more  professional  service  in  the 
last  decade  or  so.  We  now  realize  this  was  a mistake;  we 
have  to  move  back  to  the  community.’ 
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complex  society.  As  a result,  in  human  terms,  it's  moved 
away  more  from  the  community.  We  are  now  taking  big 
strides  back  toward  the  community,  and  more  simple 
policing. 

LEN : I n line  with  that,  do  you  see  a changing  role  for  the 
police  emerging,  one  that  we  hadn't  anticipated,  one 
that  we  thought  we  could  deal  with  in  terms  of  profes- 
sional police  force  but  now  realize  is  too  simplistic  a view 
of  what  a police  officer  should  do? 

SMITH:  1 think  we're  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
public  are  less  concerned  about  crime  and  more  con- 
cerned about  public  tranquility.  And  whilst  we  strove  to 
secure  public  respect  by  being  efficient,  it's  not  really  ef- 
ficiency they  want;  they  want  effective  policing,  they 
want  effective  maintenance  of  peace.  So  we're  moving,  I 
think,  toward  more  maintenance  of  public  tranquility 
and  peace  on  the  streets,  and  not  necessarily 
sophisticated  crime  detection. 

LEN:  One  of  the  problems  with  that,  though,  is  that 
police  officers,  generally  speaking,  are  trained  in  the 
academies  to  be  professional  police  officers,  and  in  my 
experience,  at  least,  in  the  United  States,  they  have 
training  in  firearms,  in  drilling  and  marching,  they  have 
training  in  terms  of  the  laws,  but  hardly  any  discussion 
at  all  relative  to  police  discretion,  because  that's  not  pro- 
fessional — ‘it's  political,  and  it  smacks  off  the 
watchman-style  police  department.  Are  training 
academies  in  Britain  moving  back  to  a different  kind  of 
perspective? 

SMITH:  Yes,  they  are.  I don't  think  they've  moved  as 
far  as  you're  suggesting  the  American  police  have,  in 
that  we  have  never  taught  firearms  to  basic  recruits. 
Yes,  we  now  have  to  teach  public  disorder  control. 
We've  always  taught  that,  because  it  is  always 
necessary,  on  occasions,  for  police  officers  to  act  as  a 
body,  and  so  therefore  they've  got  to  be  able  to  move  as 
a body.  Equally,  part  of  earning  the  respect  of  society  is 
looking  the  part  — looking  smart,  carrying  your  uniform 
well.  So  drill  is  an  important  part  of  basic  policing; 
firearms  is  not. 

But  the  nub  of  your  question,  we  certainly  are  placing 
greater  emphasis  now  on  the  teaching  of  discretion,  the 
teaching  of  handling  the  public  and  dealing  with  a situa- 
tion, rather  than  specific  instruction  in  the  law  and  law 
enforcement.  We're  teaching  very  much  the  community 
peace-keeping  role,  to  the  detriment,  if  you  like,  of  pro- 
fessional law  enforcement.  That's  not  to  say  we  don't 
teach  forensic  science,  driver  training,  and  what  you 
might  call  professional  skills.  We’re  teaching  profes- 
sional skills,  one  of  which  is  the  use  of  discretion  in 
street  policing,  but  we're  not  teaching  professionalism. 
LEN:  In  terms  of  police  discretion,  would  you  tell  them 
at  the  academy,  for  example,  that  even  if  they  see  some 
minor  crime  committed  on  the  street,  it’s  up  to  their 
discretion  whether  or  not  to  make  an  arrest? 

SMITH:  Discretion  is  very  hard  to  teach.  Of  course,  in 
most  cases  it  doesn't  arise.  I mean,  for  the  serious  of- 
fenses no  discretion  exists.  If  a serious  offense  is  com- 
mitted, you've  got  to  do  something  about  it.  Discretion 
is  always  one-way  only;  a person  has  got  to  have  offen- 
ded before  you  can  exercise  discretion  toward  leniency. 
It  doesn't  go  the  other  way.  Certainly  we  teach  that 
some  incidents  are  better  resolved  without  necessarily 
arresting  the  person  and  taking  them  to  court. 

LEN:  Would  possession  of  marijuana,  for  example,  be 
an  occasion  for  arrest  in  all  cases,  or  would  there  be 
discretion  that  a police  officer  could  apply?  Could  he,  in 
fact,  say,  "It's  only  a little  bit,  so  I won't  make  an 
arrest"? 

SMITH:  Marijuana  is  not  a problem  in  this  country  as  it 
is  in  America,  and  I think  it's  less  likely  to  become  a 
problem  over  here  as  it  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  waters 
if  we  take  a fairly  firm  line  with  offenses  of  which  we  are 
aware.  So  if  a police  officer  comes  across  a marijuana  of- 
fense, he  is  going  to  take  a firm  line. 

LEN:  My  reason  in  asking  is  that  I recently  met  with  a 
group  of  Jamaican  and  West  Indian  immigrants  here, 
some  of  whom  are  Rastafarians  and  smoke  marijuana  as 
part  of  their  religious  ritual.  They  contended  that  one  of 
the  big  problems  they  have  with  the  police  is  that  any 
time  the  police  see  a Rastafarian-type  individual,  they 
stop  them  and  pat  them  down  for  marijuana  possession. 


It  seemed  to  be  a major  source  of  friction  between  them 
and  the  police,  and  their  suggestion  was  that  the  police 
just  back  off  in  those  kinds  of  situations.  How  would 
you  instruct  an  officer  at  the  academy  about  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  problem  he  might  encounter? 

SMITH:  Well,  we're  talking  at  the  moment  about  basic 
recruit  training.  Needless  to  say,  we  do  a lot  of  much 
more  senior  training,  but  as  far  as  basic  recruit  training 
is  concerned,  if  an  officer  comes  across  an  offense  in  rela- 
tion to  marijuana,  one  would  expect  him  to  deal  with  it 
as  an  offense.  If  he  comes  across  a street  disturbance, 
his  most  important  function  is  to  resolve  the  street 
disturbance,  and  it  would  be  foolish  in  those  cir- 
cumstances to  complicate  the  situation  unnecessarily. 
That  is  not  as  dishonest  as  it  might  appear.  Our  first 
function  is  to  maintain  the  peace;  our  secondary  func- 
tion is  to  uphold  the  law. 

LEN:  So  if  enforcing  the  law  would  put  the  peace  of  an 
area  in  jeopardy,  you  would  opt  for  backing  away  from 
the  situation? 

SMITH:  Well,  it's  not  so  much  backing  away  from  it. 
It's  not  necessarily  leaping  into  it.  Lord  Scarman  said 
that  the  question  as  you  outlined  it  has  left  the  police 
with  a difficult  decision.  They  have  a difficult  decision, 
and  at  the  training  establishment  one  can  only  be 
reasonably  black  and  white  in  the  guidance  that's  given. 
One  relies  on  the  street-duty  course  I mentioned  earlier, 
which  the  probationer  does  after  he  leaves  here,  when 


SMITH:  I would  hope  we're  blurring  the  edges  a bit 
more  on  that,  in  that  we  are  definitely  trying  to  teach  the 
young  probationer,  when  he's  an  initial  recruit,  the  skills 
of  communication  and  the  use  of  discretion,  in  that  they 
spend  a lot  of  time  role-playing  incidents,  where  the 
staff  play  the  part  of  various  people.  These  are  very  con- 
trolled exercises,  where  specific  lessons  are  aimed  to  be 
taught.  Now  I'll  be  the  first  to  accept  that  this  is  not 
reality,  but  it's  as  close  as  you  can  get  to  reality  in  a 
training  environment. 

LEN:  You've  been  at  the  academy  for  a short  time  now. 
and  you  indicated  that  you  are  one  of  the  youngest  depu- 


‘The public  are  less  concerned  about  crime  and  more 
concerned  about  public  tranquility . . . They  want  effective 
policing,  they  want  effective  maintenance  of  peace/ 


it's  easier  for  the  sergeant  to  give  the  young  probationer 
much  better  guidance  in  a real-life  street  situation.  Ask- 
ing questions  theoretically,  it’s  never  easy  to  give  a 
precise  answer.  Faced  with  a situation  in  the  street, 
there's  usually  only  one  sensible  alternative,  and  we  try 
to  help  an  officer  behave  in  a sensible  way. 

LEN:  It's  been  noted  that  the  police  academy  is  really 
there  to  teach  the  officer  how  to  do  things  right,  at  least 
at  the  outset,  and  then  one  of  first  things  a field  training 
sergeant  tells  them  once  they're  out  on  the  street  is. 
"OK.  kid,  forget  about  all  that  stuff  they  taught  you  at 
the  academy,  here's  the  way  we're  going  to  do  it." 


ty  assistant  commissioners  in  the  department.  What 
would  you  hope  to  accomplish  in  your  administration 
here,  assuming  that  you  are  going  to  be  here  for  two, 
three  or  four  years?  What  would  be  the  major  achieve- 
ment that  you  feel  you  could  make  in  terms  of  changing 
the  curriculum,  or  changing  the  way  police  officers 
perceive  their  role  in  society? 

SMITH:  That's  a very  profound  question,  but  a fair  one. 
It's  my  aim  to  insure  that  police  training  encourages  the 
individual  police  officer  to  be  as  sensitive  as  possible  of 
the  public  with  whom  he's  dealing  — the  whole  of  the 
population. 
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CS  18 

Police  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume) 

$1000 

C 361 

Identification  Clerk 

S8  00 

C 2397 

CS  24 

QAAon  Drug  Education 

$10  00 

C 1 986  Identification  Olticer 

$8  00 

7665 

Cs-25 

Correction  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume) 

S1000 

C 2294 

l Identification  Specialist 

$8.00 

J 1921 

CS  31 

Every  Day  Spanish  for  Police  Officers 

$8  00 

C 362 

Immigration  Palro1  inspector 

$8  00 

C 1459 

CS  50 

High  School  Equivalency  Oiploma  Examination 

$9  95 

C 364 

inspector 

$10,00 

C 70? 

C 1075 

Addiction  Specialist 

$10  00 

C-370 

Institution  Safety  Ciu  • 

C 1923 

Cl  924 

Administrative  Investigator 

$12  00 

C 376 

Internal  Revenue  Agr  r 

$10.00 

C 1999 

C 1697 

Assistant  Oeputy  Superintendent  ol  Women's 

C 37* 

Invfstigaioi 

$e  oo 

C 1467 

Prisons 

Si 2 00 

C 378 

investigator  Inspector 

$8  00 

C 221 1 

C 1698 

Assistant  Deputy  Warden 

$12  00 

C 406 

Jail  Guard 

S8  00 

C 1810 

C 2524 

Bay  Constable 

$10  00 

Cl  329 

Jail  Matron 

SB. 00 

C 2525 

C 90 

Border  Patrol  Inspector 

$8  00 

C '331 

Jail  Training  Supervise' 

S10  00 

C 2529 

C 1973 

Border  Patrolman 

$8  00 

C i . 32 

Jailer  Clerk 

S8  00 

C 2265 

cm 

Bridge  & Tunnel  Lieutenant 

$10  00 

C 449 

License  Investigator 

$8  00 

C 2070 

C 95 

Bridge  A Tunnel  Officer 

SB  00 

C 2286 

License  Investigator  (Spanish  Speaking) 

S1000 

C 2422 

C 2295 

Building  Guard 

. S8  00 

C 442 

Lieutenant,  Police  Department 

$10  00 

C 710 

C 2260 

Campus  Security  Officer 

$10  00 

C 486 

Medical  Examiner 

SI  4 00 

C 1665 

C 2261 

Campus  Security  Officer  1 

S10  00 

C 488 

Medical  Officer 

SI  4 00 

C-2038 

Cl  700 

Campus  Security  Officer  II 

S10  00 

C 489 

Medical  Olticer  (Departmental) 

$14  00 

C-2520 

C 208 

Campus  Security  Officer  Trainee 

$8  00 

C 498 

Meter  Maid 

$8.00 

C 2073 

Cl  701 

Campus  Security  Specialist 

$10  00 

C 2503 

Narcotics  Education  Assistant 

$10  00 

C 1 987 

C 2264 

Capital  Police  Officer 

S8  00 

C 1600 

Narcotics  Investigator 

$10.00 

C 2512 

C 121 

Captain.  Police  Department 

$12  00 

Cl  378 

Narcotics  Security  Assistant 

$10.00 

C 21 1 9 

C 2423 

Chief  Compliance  Investigator 

$10  00 

C 2245 

Paralegal  Aide 

$8  00 

C 1010 

Cl  173 

Chief  Oeputy  Shenll 

$1000 

C 1688 

Park  Patrolman 

$8  00 

C-2531 

C 2120 

Chief  Institution  Safely  Officei 

$10.00 

C 572 

Parking  Entorcement  Agent 

S8.00 

C-793 

C 1401 

Chief  investigator 

S10  00 

C 1063 

Parking  Meter  Attendant 

S8  00 

C 2466 

C2148 
C2502  Chiel  of  Stall 
C 1 1 8 1 Chic : Police  Surgeon 
Cl  593  Chief  Probation  Officer 
C 1 1 8?  Chief  Process  Server 
C 1 1 85  Chief  Security  Officer 
C 1591  Chief  Special  Investigator 
C 1203  Commissioner  of  Correction 
C 1 200  Commissioner  of  Police 
C 2421  Compliance  Investigator 
C 1 767  Coordinator  of  Orug  Abuse  Education  Program 
C 165  Correction  Captain 
C 9S6a  Collection  Hospital  Otlicei  (Men) 

C 9560  Correction  Hospital  Olllcet  (Women) 

C 166  Correction  Lieutenant 

C 1 21 9 Correction  Matron 

C 167  Correction  Officer  (Men) 

C 1 68  Correction  Officer  (Women) 

C 957  Correction  Officer  Trainee 

Cl 69  Correction  Sergeant 

C 958a  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Men) 

C 958b  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Women) 

C 959  Correctional  Treatment  Specialist 

C 966  Court  Officer 

C 1 229  Criminal  Investigator 

C 969  Criminal  law  Investigator 

C l 77  Customs  Inspector 

C 1 6 1 1 Customs  Security  Officer  (Sky  Marshal) 

C 1 239  Deputy  Chief  Marshal 
C- 1 245  Deputy  Medical  Examiner 
C2263  Oeputy  Probation  Director 
C 1900  Deputy  Probation  Director  1 V 

C 204  Deputy  Sheriff 

C 1763  Oeputy  Superintendent  ol  Women's  Prisons 
C 1 620  Deputy  United  States  Marshal 
C 1 762  Deputy  Warden 
C 1247  Detective  Investigator 
C-2444  Director  of  Security 
C l 877  Director  of  Traffic  Control 
C 2325  Director  of  Youth  Bureau 
C 1259  Drug  Abuse  Education  Group  Leader 
Xl  597  Drug  Abuse  Educator 
C 1 260  Drug  Abuse  Group  Worker 
C 1 261  Drug  Abuse  Secretarial  Aide 
C 1 405  Drug  Abuse  Technician 
C 1 406  Drug  Abuse  Technician  T ramee 
C 2428  Environmental  Conservation  Officer 
C 251  Federal  Guard 
01612  Federal  Protective  Officer 
C 1 285  Field  Investigator 
C255  Fingerprint  Technician 

C 286  Fingerprint  Technician  Trainee 

C 281  Forest  Ranger 
C 2012  Game  Warden 
C304  Guard  Patrolman 
C 348  Head  Process  Server 
C 349  Head  Process  Server  & Court  Aide 
0353  Hospital  Security  Officer 
C 332  Housing  Captain 
0338  Housing  Guard 
0340  Housing  Lieutenant 
0342  Housing  Patrolman 
0344  Housing  Sergeant 
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$12  00 
$10  00 
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$12.00 
$12  00 
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$10.00 
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$8  00 
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$8  00 
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$8.00 
$800 
$6  00 
$8.00 
$10  00 
$10.00 
$8  00 
$12.00 
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$10  00 


C 575 
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C 640 
C 594 
C 639 
Cl  947 
C 2256 
C 1383 
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C 2441 
C 1755 
C 1739 
C 1741 
C'595 
C 596 
C 597 
C 598 
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C 1386 
Cl  791 
C 1427 
C 2259 
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C 2462 
C 2577 
C 1981 
C 980 
C 2266 

C 1428 
C 981 
C 619 
Cl  429 
02262 
C 2577 
C 1981 
C-980 
C 2266 
Cl  428 
C 981 
C 619 
C 1429 
C 2262 
C 1828 
C 1829 
C620 
C 2315 
C 1997 


Palrolman.  Examinations  All  States 
Patrolman,  Police  Department 
Patrolman-Policewoman 
Police  Admmstrative  Aide 
Police  Cadet 
Police  Clerk 

Police  Communications  & Teletype  Operator 
Police  Dispatcher 
Police  Inspector 
Police  Officer 

Police  Officer,  Los  Angeles  Police  Oept.(lAPD) 

Police  Olticer,  Nassau  County  Police  Dept  (NCPO) 
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Police  Patrolman 

Police  Surgeon 

Police  Trainee 

Policewoman 

Postal  Inspector  (USPS) 

Principal  Addiction  Specialist 
Pnncipal  Investigator 
Principal  Probation  Officer 
Principal  Program  Specialist  (Correclion) 

Prison  Guard 
Private  Investigator 
Probation  Assistant 
Probation  Counselor 
Probation  Consultant 
Probation  Director 

Probation  Employment  Officer 
Probation  Investigator 
Probation  Officer 
Probation  Officer  Trainee 
Probation  Supervisor 
Probation  Assistant 
Probation  Counselor 
Probation  Consultant 
Probation  Director 
Probation  Employment  Officer 
Probation  Investigator 
Probation  Officer 
Probation  Officer  Trainee 
Probation  Supervisor 
Probation  Supervisor! 

Probation  Supervisor  II 
Process  Server 

Professional  Conduct  Investigator 
Program  Specialist  (Correction) 


Protection  Agent 
Ranger.  U S Rark  Service 
Safety  Coordinator 
Sa'ety  Security  Officer 
School  Crossing  Guard 
School  Guard 
Security  Guard 
Security  Olticer 
Security  Police  Ollicei  (JSPS) 
Senior  Addiction  Specialist 
^efoior  Bay  Constable 
Senior  Building  Guard 
Senior  Campus  Security  Officer 
Senior  Capital  Police  Officer 
Senior  Compliance  Investigator 
Senior  Court  Officer 
Semoi  Deputy  Sheriff 
Senior  Detective  Investigator 
Senior  Drug  Abuse  Educator 
Senior  Fingerprint  Technician 
Senior  Identification  Officer 
Senior  Identification  Specialist 
Senior  Institution  Safety  Officer 
Senior  Investigator 
Senior  Narcotics  Investigator 
Senior  Parking  Entorcement  Agent 
Senior  Parole  Officer 


$8  00 
$8  00 
Si  0 00 
S8  00 
S8  00 
S8  00 
S8  00 
S8  00 
$8  00 
S10  00 
S1000 
S10  00 
$10  00 
S10  00 
$10  00 
SI 2 00 
S10  00 
SI  0 00 
$12  00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$10.00 
$10  00 
$12  00 
S10  00 
$10  00 


S8  00 

C 1020 

Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide 

$10  00 

$8  00 

C 1594 

Senior  Probation  Officer 

S10  00 

S8  00 

C-2298 

Senior  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 

$8  00 

$8  00 

C 1998 

Senior  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 

$12  00 

$10.00 

C 2449 

Senior  Secunty  Officer 

$10  00 

$8  00 

C 1589 

Senior  Special  Investigator 

$10.00 

$8.00 

C-725 

Senior  Special  Officer 

$10  00 

$10  00 

C 732 

Sergeant,  Bridge  A Tunnel  Authority 

$10  00 

$8  00 

C 733 

Sergeant.  Police  Department 

$10  00 

S12  00 

C 794 

Sheriff 

$10  00 

$8  00 

C 1060 

Special  Agent.  FBI 

$10  00 

$10.00 

C-748 

Special  Investigations  Inspector 

$8  00 

$10.00 

C- 1 588 

Special  Investigator 

$8  00 

$10  00 

C-749 

Special  Oflicer 

$8  00 

$10  00 

C-1692 

State  Policewoman 

S8  00 

S8.00 

C 757 

State  Trooper 

$8  00 

$14  00 

C 1744 

Superintendent  ol  Women's  Prisons 

$12  00 

$8.00 

C 1703 

Supervising  Campus  Security  Officer 

S10  00 

$8  00 

C 1503 

Supervising  Court  Officer 

S10  00 

$8  00 

C-1666 

Supervising  Deputy  Sheriff 

S10  00 

$10.00 

7-1667 

Supervising  Housing  Sergeant 

$10  00 

$12.00 

7 2513 

Supervising  Identilication  Specialist 

$10  00 

SI  0.00 

C 2106 

Supervising  Investigator 

$10  00 

$12.00 

C2143 

Supervising  Parking  Enforcement  Agent 

$10  00 

S8  00 

C-782 

Supervising  Parking  Meter  Collection 

$10  00 

$10  00 

C-2299 

Supervising  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 

$10  00 

$8  00 

C-2205 

Supervising  Security  Officer 

$10.00 

$10.00 

C 1766 

Supervising  Special  Oflicer 

$10  00 

$10  00 

Cl  750 

Traffic  Control  Agent 

$8.00 

$10.00 

C 812 

Traffic  Control  Inspector 

$8.00 

C 2407 

Tralflc  Entorcement  Agent 

$8  00 

$10  00 

C 1689 

Traffic  and  Park  Officer 

S8  00 

$8  00 

C 1522 

Traffic  Technician 

$8.00 

$8  00 

C 2335 

Traffic  Technician  1 

$8  00 

$8.00 

C-2336 

Traffic  Technician  II 

$10  00 

$10  00 

Cl  887 

Traffic  Technician  III 

$10  00 

$8  00 

C 819 

Transit  Captain 

$12  00 

$10  00 

C 820 

Transit  Lieutenant 

$10  00 

$10.00 

C 821 

Transit  Patrolman 

S8  00 

$1000 

C-822 

Transit  Sergeant 

$10  00 

$10.00 

C-823 

Treasury  Enforcement  Agent 

$10  00 

$8  00 

C 852 

Uniformed  Court  Officer 

$8  00 

$8  00 

C-1989 

United  States  Park  Police  Officer 

S6  00 

$8  00 

C 1995 

Urban  Park  Otlicei 

S8.00 

$10  00 

C-254 1 

Urban  Park  Patrol  Sergeant 

Si  0 00 

$10.00 

C-894 

Warden 

SI  2 00 

$1000 

C 891 

Watchman 

$8  00 

$6.00 
$8  00 

CPEP29 

College  Proficiency  Examination  Series  (CPEP) 

Introduction  to  Criminal  Justice 

$9  95 

$10.00 

CPEP30 

Criminal  Investigation 

$9  95 

PI|US  $1  ? 'Tf9*  an*handlin9  on  the  first  book,  and  $.50  for  each  additional  book  (on  the  same  order). 
Special  Handling.  $1  00  additional  per  order.  Send  to:  LEN  Book  Dept..  444  West  56th  Street.  New  York  City.  NY  1 001 9. 
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We  read  and  review: 


Transactional  analysis:  the 


Transactional  Analysis  for  Police  Per- 
sonnel By  Anne  T.  Romano.  Springfield, 
111.:  Charles  C.  Thomas,  Publisher,  1981. 
181  pp.  S16.75  pb. 

Perhaps  the  most  frequent  and  impor- 
tant duty  of  the  law  enforcement  officer 
is  to  interact  with  people.  The  officer 
must  deal  with  citizens  in  a variety  of 
roles,  circumstances  and  emotional 
states.  There  is  a pragmatic  interest  on 
the  part  of  law  enforcement  practitioners 
to  understand  a wide  variety  of  human 
behaviors  in  order  to  predict  and  control 


them.  Intrapsychic  theorists  starting 
with  Freud  have  offered  ideas  of  the  con- 
flicting internal  forces  that  are  at  work 
influencing  the  behavior  of  each  in- 
dividual. Unfortunately  most  of  the  work 
of  these  theorists  is  difficult  for  the  lay 
reader  to  understand,  and  even  more  dif- 
ficult to  apply  usefully  to  interactions 
between  persons. 

In  the  mid-1960’s,  psychiatrist  Eric 
Berne  introduced  a simple,  three- 
component  view  of  personality  with  his 
conceptualization  of  Transactional 


Essay  collection  offers  salute 
to  a criminological  mentor 


The  Mad,  The  Bad  and  The  Different: 
Essays  in  Honor  of  Simon  Dinitz.  Israel 
L.  Barak-Glantz  and  C.  Ronald  Huff,  eds. 
Lexington,  Mass.:  Lexington  Books, 
1981.  280  pp. 

This  anthology  is  the  end  product  of  an 
idea  born  at  the  1979  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Society  of  Criminology:  to 
solicit  papers  from  former  Ph.D. 
students  affected  by  the  intellect  of 
Simon  Dinitz  and  to  publish  a book  in 
honor  of  his  30th  year  of  teaching  at  Ohio 
State  University.  To  this  end,  the  book  is 
a success. 

The  27  contributors,  all  noted  academi- 
cians from  three  different  continents, 
were  asked  to  address  substantive  areas 
to  which  they  were  originally  introduced 
by  Dinitz,  either  as  students  or  as  col- 
leagues. The  book  is  therefore  reflective 
of  Dinitz’s  diversity  of  research  in- 
terests. The  contributors  emphasize  the 
interdisciplinary  nature  of  psychology, 
criminology  and  social  deviance,  and 
they  illustrate  different  theoretical  and 
methodological  approaches  to  research- 
ing these  areas. 

Looking  at  representative  essays  from 


among  the  20  that  make  up  the  book's 
five  sections,  one  notes  that  the  four 
chapters  in  Part  1,  "Theoretical  Ap- 
proaches to  Crime  and  Deviance," 
underscore  the  lack  of  consensus  among 
the  major  schools  of  thought  in  the  field 
of  criminology. 

"Concerns  of  the  classical  school  are 
still  relevant  — perhaps  increasingly  so,” 
writes  Leon  Shelef  in  his  article  "The 
Relevance  of  Classical  Criminology  To- 
day." In  this  school,  the  two  leading 
figures,  Beccaria  and  Bentham,  espoused 
equal  treatment  for  all.  Upon  close  ex- 
amination of  the  inequality  of  the  present 
criminal  justice  system,  one  could  hardly 
argue  with  this  basic  tenet. 

Meanwhile,  Gideon  Fishman,  in  an 
essay  entitled  “Positivism  and  Neo- 
Lombrosianism.”  contends  that  "the  re- 
cent reemergence  of  biological  ap- 
proaches may  be  attributed  to  the  short- 
comings of  the  sociological  perspective  in 
formulating  a comprehensive  etiological 
approach  and  its  total  failure  in  the  field 
of  correction."  He  suggests  that  we 
"divorce  ourselves  of  ideological 

Continued  on  Page  14 


Setting  an  agenda  for  bleaching 
the  white-collar  crime  problem 


White-Collar  Crime:  An  Agenda  For 
Research.  Herbert  Edelhertz  and 
Thomas  D.  Overcast,  eds.  Lexington, 
Mass.:  Lexington  Books,  1982.  235  pp. 

In  reviewing  "White-Collar  Crime:  An 
Agenda  for  Research,”  it  became  convin- 
cingly clear  to  this'  reader  that  this  is  a 
book  that  should  receive  wide  attention 
from  students,  teachers,  and  researchers 
in  both  criminology  and  in  criminal 
justice,  as  well  as  practitioners  in  the 
criminal  justice  field  at  all  levels.  It  also 
deserves  to  be  read  by  the  general  public 
because  it  has  core  information  that  they 
should  become  acquainted  with  relative 
to  the  conceptual  and  perceptual  aspects 
of  dealing  with  white-collar  crime  as  a 
social  phenomenon. 

The  editors  of  the  book  have  brought 
together  a group  of  scholars  to  write 
selected  papers  on  the  multifaceted 
aspects  of  white-collar  crime,  with  their 
efforts  culminating  in  a colloquium.  Its 
purpose  was  to  discuss  the  various 
aspects  of  defining  the  problem,  assess- 
ing the  seriousness  of  the  problem,  deal- 
ing with  the  research  aspects  of  the  prob- 


lem, and  the  various  ways  of  dealing  with 
the  legal  aspects  of  white-collar  crime. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
book  is  the  growing  awareness  of  the 
complexity  of  the  problem  relative  to 
perception,  definitions  and  social  values. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  the  con- 
cept of  "Transnational  White-Collar 
Crime"  is  introduced.  This  concept 
predisposes  one  to  think  in  terms  of 
"cultural  relativity”  as  it  relates  to  the 
areas  of  law,  interest,  and  mores  of  differ- 
ing cultures  when  dealing  with  the  com- 
plex issues  of  white-collar  crime. 

Although  the  editors  point  out  that 
there  exists  a "paucity”  of  research  infor- 
mation about  the  subject,  and  that  there 
has  been  a wide  and  disjointed  process  in 
the  areas  in  which  research  efforts  have 
taken  place,  the  focus  of  the  articles 
presented  here  should  provide  specific 
orientation  for  future  research  in  the  area 
of  white-collar  crime. 

The  introduction  to  the  book  provides 
an  excellent  overview  of  the  general  prob- 
lem of  research  in  the  area,  along  with  the 
Continued  on  Page  13 


games  police  people  play 


Analysis  (TA>.  Berne's  book  "Games 
People  Play,”  and  Thomas  A.  Harris's 
“I'm  OK  — You're  OK”  popularized  the 
"ego  states”  of  the  child,  the  parent  and 
the  adult  in  determining  human 
behavior.  The  behavior  of  an  individual, 
and  the  style  of  interaction  chosen  with 
other  people  was  described  as  resulting 
from  the  interplay  of  those  three  ego 
states.  By  recognizing  which  ego  state 
was  motivating  a person’s  behavior  in  a 
given  situation,  the  course  and  probable 
outcome  of  the  interchange  could  be 
predicted.  By  substituting  the  messages 
of  one  ego  state  for  another,  e.g.  "adult” 
messages  for  “child”  messages,  the  out- 
come of  the  interaction  could  be  changed. 

Because  of  its  simplicity,  and  its  abili- 
ty to  explain  many  types  of  interactions 
and  interpersonal  “games”  people  play, 
TA  experienced  a speedy  and  widespread 
public  acceptance.  Anne  Romano,  in  her 
book  "Transactional  Analysis  for  Police 
Personnel,"  applies  the  TA  concept  of 
Berne  and  Harris  to  the  law  enforcement 
working  role.  The  book  eives  very  clear 
descriptions  of  the  parent,  adult  and 
child  ego  states,  and  offers  pertinent  law 
enforcement  examples  of  behaviors 
motivated  by  each  state.  The  volume  con- 
tinues with  chapters  explaining  such  TA 
concepts  as  the  types  of  transactions  dif- 
ferent ego  states  between  two  persons 
might  produce,  "hooking"  another  per- 
son’s ego  state  and  the  interpersonal 


"games  law  enforcement  officers  might 
expect  to  confront. 

The  strengths  of  this  book  are  twofold. 
First,  it  does  a very  good  job  at  describ- 
ing and  defining  the  basic  TA  concepts. 
Second,  the  author  makes  use  of  exten- 
sive, varied  and  appropriate  law  enforce- 
ment examples  of  the  TA  principles 
cited.  The  volume  is  clearly  intended  for 
practitioners'  use;  it  has  little  scholarly 
application.  In  fact,  some  readers  will  ob- 
ject to  the  extent  and  frequency  of  use  of 
practitioners'  jargon,  e.g.  "the  Adult 
M.O.",  and  "C.Y.A.”  exercises  at  the  end 
of  many  of  the  book’s  seven  chapters. 

"Transactional  Analysis  for  Police  Per- 
sonnel" is  a very  valuable  and  relevant 
tool  for  teaching  the  TA  method  to  law 
enforcement  officers  in  the  context  of  a 
course.  However,  the  usefulness  of  the 
book  to  an  individual  studying  it  in- 
dependent of  a professionally-led  course 
would  be  limited.  The  TA  goals  of  self- 
insight and  analysis  of  interpersonal 
communication  style  are  not  easily  ac- 
complished without  the  aid  of  an  objec- 
tive observer  of  the  individual's 
behavior,  and  demonstration  of  alter- 
natives for  handling  difficult  interper- 
sonal transactions. 

F.  BARRY  SCHREIBER 
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Stopping  a vicious  c>c/e  in  its  tracks: 

Prison  reform:  all  you  need  is  guts 


Continued  from  Page  6 
hope  of  getting  out  early."  notes  Perry 
Johnson,  the  director  of  Michigan's  cor- 
rections department.  "Otherwise  they  re 
just  a time  bomb  ticking." 

Our  present  state  of  prison  reform  isn 't 
loo  encouraging.  Administrators  who 
know  what  needs  to  be  done  either  don  t 
have  the  power,  or  are  afraid  to  take  the 
risk  that  their  new  method  of  prison 
reform  will  faiL  What  follows  is  a series  of 
new  types  of  prison  reform  that  either 
have  never  been  used,  or  have  been  used 
on  a small-scale  basis  with  some  success. 

First  off.  two  misconceptions  demand 
clarification:  All  inmates  are  not  in  need 
of  rehabilitation  and  a prison  can't  pro- 
vide both  punishmentand  rehabilitation. 
A more  reasonable  way  to  look  at  this  is 
to  acknowledge  that  some  offenders  are 
sent  to  prison  simply  for  punishment  or 
incapacitation,  and  not  rehabilitation. 

Incarcerated  offenders  who  provide  no 
physical  threat  to  the  general  public 
could  be  introduced  to  the  prison  system 
by  being  placed  in  a minimum  security 
honor  camp  first,  instead  of  the  usual 
maximum  security  prison.  Such  a change 
would  minimize  exposure  to  the  depriva- 
tions of  prison  and  lessen  the  need  for  a 
transition  stage,  such  as  a halfway  house, 
for  the  offender  to  adjust  to  the  free 
world.  Incarceration  should  be  permitted 
only  when  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is 
necessary  for  a specific  offender. 

Another  method  of  prison  reform  is  one 
recently  suggested  by  John  Ehrlichman, 
the  former  Nixon  Administration  ad- 
viser. The  idea  was  to  have  an  alternative 
work  program,  an  approach  that  has 
enormous  possibilities.  For  instance,  a 
victim  can  be  financially  compensated.  It 
would  be  far  less  expensive  to  the  tax- 
payer. Families  of  prisoners  wouldn't  be 
forced  into  financial  dependency, 
because  the  offender  would  be  allowed  to 
provide  this,  ft  could  also  provide  a 
meaningful  work  force  in  social  areas 
that  have  been  badly  neglected  in  recent 
years. 


Instead  of  spending  anywhere  from 
$10,000  to  $20,000  to  imprison  someone, 
the  individual  could  be  put  to  work.  Peo- 
ple engaged  in  this  work  program  would 
continue  to  provide  for  their  families, 
contribute  restitution  to  the  victims  of 
their  crimes,  and  actively  produce  social 
and  community  improvement.  The  work 
commitment  would  also  include  counsel- 
ing sessions  to  confront  and  deal  with  the 
offender's  criminal  behavior. 

Changes  requiring  a bit  more  courage 
might  include  the  abolition  of  parole 
boards.  As  they  function  today,  they 
seemed  to  be  worried  about  "only  one 
overriding  concern."  according  to  David 
Rothenberg,  head  of  the  Fortune  Society, 
a prison-reform  group:  "Are  they 
'covered'  if  a new  crime  is  committed? 
Will  they  be  held  responsible  if  a crime 
hits  the  papers?" 

Parole  doesn't  take  the  responsibility 
for  preparing  a prisoner  to  return  to 
society,  but  hundreds  of  prisoners  in 
every  state  have  their  release  delayed  for 
the  sole  reason  of  protecting  the  parole 
board.  No  one  knows  how  a parole  board 
can  make  a prediction  about  future  street 
behavior  based  on  an  inmate's  prison  per- 
formance. Parole  thus  becomes  an  expen- 
sive and  increasingly  irrelevant  concept. 

An  alternative  to  a parole  board  might 
be  to  involve  the  inmate  s peers  in  his 
release  from  prison.  It  would  be  harder 
for  an  inmate  to  con  another  convict  than 
it  is  to  con  a parole  board.  According  to 
Orville  Pung,  deputy  commissioner  of 
the  Minnesota  Department  of  Correc- 
tion. an  institution  for  juvenile  offenders 
in  Red  Wing.  Minn.,  has  demonstrated 
the  efficacy  of  this  notion,  at  least  within 
that  setting. 

Another  approach  to  prison  reform  is 
to  employ  all  inmates  to  generate 
revenues  for  the  prison,  thereby  making 
it  self-sufficient.  However,  prisoners 
must  not  be  exploited  for  the  benefit  of 
the  state.  Profit-sharing  by  inmates  or 
the  operation  of  inmate-owned  industries 


would  increase  production  and  provide 
full  wages.  An  inmate  could  then  make 
restitution  to  his  victim,  pay  his  court 
fines,  support  his  family  (as  he  could  with 
a work  program)  and  pay  for  his  own 
room  and  board  at  the  prison.  At  the 
same  time  he  could  enjoy  some  dignity  in 
knowing  that  his  work  is  not  slave  labor 
that  benefits  only  the  state. 

Although  the  concept  of  restitution 
generally  has  been  reserved  for  losses 
resulting  from  property  crimes,  it  doesn't 
have  to  be  so.  In  Florida,  a judge  con- 
sidered placing  a man  convicted  of 
murder  on  probation,  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  he  support  the  murdered  man’s 
widow  and  provide  a college  education 
for  each  of  the  victim's  children.  Some 
psychologists  would  argue  that  undoing 
the  criminal  act  is  an  essential  ingredient 
in  the  concept  of  restitution  that  could 
dissuade  the  offender  from  continued 
criminal  actions. 

Other  bold  changes  would  be  making  a 
prison  coed,  allowing  babies  to  live  at  the 
prison,  providing  conjugal  visits,  and 
other  innovations  that  would  make  the 
prison  approximate  a free  world  situa- 
tion. In  this  way  the  prisoner  wouldn't  be 
shocked  when  he  is  set  free. 

There  are  other  reforms  which  are  con- 
sidered ultra-liberal  or  even  utterly 
ridiculous  by  the  majority  of  prison  ad- 
ministrators. Family  prisons  have 
worked,  such  as  the  Davat  Penal  Colony 
in  the  Philippines,  where  the  offender  can 
take  his  family  to  the  open  prison  with 
him.  In  Great  Britain,  meanwhile,  courts 
have  taken  to  sentencing  felony  of- 
fenders to  perform  community  service 
work  on  weekends.  The  work  consisted  of 
painting  and  repairing  the  houses  of  old 
people  and  deprived  families,  helping 
youth  clubs  and  generally  doing 
anything  that  would  benefit  society. 
Courts  have  taken  similar  actions  in  our 
country.  In  1974.  a San  Francisco  judge 
sentenced  an  offender  who  had  been 
found  guilty  of  transporting  illegally 


Through  the  lens: 


Film  documents  grand  jury  nightmare 


“Judith  Ashe"  ponders  her  fate  after  being  jailed  for  refusing  to  talk  to  a grand  jury 
in  the  film  "Until  She  Talks." 


By  KAY  SALZ 

Until  She  Talks,  a film  by  Mary  Lamp- 
son.  45  minutes,  color,  16mm.  First  Run 
Features.  144  Bteecker  Street,  New  York. 
NY  10012. 

While  counseling  a teenager  in  the 
women's  health  center  where  she  works, 
Judith  Ashe  is  interrupted  by  two  FBI 
agents.  They  ask  her  if  she  knows 
anything  about  two  fugitives  charged 
with  murder.  She  refuses  to  answer  their 
questions  without  advice  from  a lawyer, 
and  so  begins  a nightmare  for  Judith 
which  culminates  in  her  being  jailed  for 
six  months. 

"Until  She  Talks"  is  a compelling 
docudrama  about  Judith  Ashe  (a  fic- 
tional character)  and  her  experience  with 
the  grand  jury  system. 

Judith  is  subpoenaed  to  appear  before 
a Federal  grand  jury  to  answer  questions 
regarding  the  fugitives  whose 
photographs  she  was  shown  by  the  FBI 
agents.  Under  advice  from  counsel,  she 
refuses  to  answer.  She  has  been  told  that 
if  she  answers  even  a single  question,  the 
prosecuting  attorney  would  be  able  to 
ask  her  any  questions  — questions  about 
her  personal  life,  friends,  relations,  the 
health  center  and  its  records  — which  she 


(Kay  Salz  is  the  manager  of  the  CBS 
News  documentary  film  archives.) 


would  be  obligated  to  answer.  Judith 
steadfastly  refuses  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions, and  is  held  in  contempt  of  court. 
She  is  remanded  to  the  custody  of  a mar- 
shal until  she  purges  herself  of  the  con- 
tempt charge.  No  bail  is  set;  no  sentence 


is  imposed;  no  appeal  is  granted.  She  is  in 
jail  for  six  months  and  is  freed  only  when 
the  subpoena  is  dropped. 

Through  Judith's  experience  as 
dramatized  here,  the  viewer  learns 
Continued  on  Page  14 


killed  big  game  to  spend  one  day  a week 
for  a year  treating  zoo  animals.  In 
another  case,  a Florida  white  man  was 
convicted  of  shooting  into  the  home  of  an 
interracial  couple.  The  judge  placed  him 
on  probation  on  the  condition  that  he  at- 
tend Saturday  morning  breakfasts  in  a 
black  church  and  perform  voluntary 
work  for  a block  charity.  These  judges 
should  be  commended  for  being  in- 
novative in  devising  alternatives  to  im- 
prisonment. It's  unfortunate  that  the  on- 
ly reason  these  judges  get  away  with 
such  sentences  is  because  they  reside  in 
perhaps  the  two  most  liberal  states  in  the 
country.  California  and  Florida. 

Encouraging  steps  have  also  been 
taken  in  contracting  for  private  services 
for  state  offenders.  The  state  of  Connec- 
ticut contracted  with  a private  agency  to 
operate  a halfway  house  for  adult  female 
offenders,  and. Minnesota  has  done  the 
same  for  offenders  of  both  sexes.  A 
private  firm  has  contracted  with  prison 
systems  in  Maine,  Indiana  and  North 
Carolina  to  provide  counseling  and  job 
assistance  for  prison  inmates.  These 
reforms  are  very  important  because  they 
were  accomplished  in  states  that  aren’t 
known  as  trend -setters. 

It  is  essential  that  a research  compo- 
nent be  included  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  effectiveness  of  proposed  changes. 
With  this  proof  it  may  be  easier  to  get 
money  budgeted  to  prison  reform  pro- 
grams. However,  with  our  country  in  its 
present  economic  state,  and  with  Ronald 
Reagan  as  our  president,  even  if  the 
research  results  showed  100  percent 
rehabilitation,  it  is  doubtful  that  any  ex- 
tra money  would,  or  even  could,  be 
budgeted  to  prison  reform. 

Our  prison  system  is  in  dire  need  of 
reform.  Prisons  today  have  only  one  goal, 
and  that  is  to  punish  the  offender  by 
keeping  him  in  prison  longer.  This  is 
clearly  ridiculous  since  criminals  don't 
stop  to  consider  how  long  they  will  be  in 
prison  if  they  are  caught  committing  a 
crime.  Rehabilitation  must  take  place  in 
an  environment  that  is  as  close  to  a free 
society  situation  as  possible.  If  this  is 
done,  it  won't  be  so  difficult  for  a prisoner 
to  adjust  to  his  new  life  after  he  is  set  free. 
In  prison,  offenders  should  be  treated  as 
normal  human  beings  and  not  as 
prisoners,  for  if  they  are  treated  decently 
in  prison  then  perhaps  they  will  treat 
their  fellow  man  decently  when  they  are 
set  free. 

Reforms  are  also  needed  after  an  in- 
mate is  set  free.  His  prison  record  must 
not  be  held  against  him  by  employers  and 
by  society  in  general.  If  it  is,  he  has  prac- 
tically no  other  choice  but  to  return  to  a 
life  of  crime  in  order  to  support  himself 
and  his  family. 

All  of  the  aforementioned  prison 
reform  methods  are  excellent  alter- 
natives to  our  present  prison  system. 
Most  of  them  have  been  proven  to 
rehabilitate  inmates  either  in  practice  or 
in  theory.  Then  why  aren't  some  of  these 
reforms  being  put  to  use  on  a broad 
basis?  The  first  excuse  given  is  lack  of 
funds.  Most  officials  say  they  just  don't 
have  the  money  to  do  what  they  would 
like  to  do.  This  is  just  so  much  hogwash. 
Money  isn 't  what  is  stopping  reform;  fear 
is.  It's  the  fear  on  the  part  of  government 
and  prison  officials  to  take  a chance  on  a 
new  program.  Someone  must  come  along 
who  is  willing  to  lay  his  reputation  on  the 
line  to  try  these  reforms  and  stay  with 
them  until  they  succeed.  Until  someone 
comes  along  with  enough  guts  and  power 
to  do  this,  our  prisons  will  continue  to 
turn  out  hardened  criminals  instead  of 
decent  human  beings. 
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From  the  bookshelf: 

Probing  white-collar  crime 
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overall  development  of  the  book.  Follow- 
ing are  seven  articles  that  focus 
specifically  on  problems  and  prospects 
for  research  in  the  area  of  white-collar 
crime.  These  include:  The  Consequences 
of  White-Collar  Crime;  Corporate  Viola- 
tions of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act;  The 
Role  of  Law  Enforcement  in  the  Fight 
Against  White-Collar  Crime;  Regulatory 
Role  in  The  Containment  of  Corporate  Il- 
legality; Multidisciplinary  Approaches 
to  White-Collar  Crime;  The  Interrelation- 
ships among  Remedies  for  White-Collar 
Criminal  Behavior,  and  A Research  and 
Action  Agenda  with  Respect  to  White- 
Collar  Crime. 

In  the  final  article,  which  is  an  over- 
view of  the  other  articles  presented  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  aforementioned 
colloquium,  Professor  Gilbert  Geis 
presents  a basic  issue  along  with  two 
pragmatic  considerations  dealing 
realistically  with  research  and  with 
white-collar  crime.  The  issue  is,  "How  do 
we  best  produce  a social  and  political  at- 
mosphere in  which  the  matter  of  white- 
collar  crime  is  regarded  as  of  high  impor- 
tance?" The  pragmatic  considerations 
are  ‘ 'convincing  persons  that  white-collar 
crime  is  a serious  matter  and  that  is  is  to 


their  advantage  to  do  something  about 
it."  He  states  that  this  involves  a “joint 
appeal  to  conscience  and  to  self-interest” 
and  "the  need  to  establish  that  there  ex- 
ist reasonable  potentialities  for  resolu- 
tion of  problems  of  white-collar  crime  in  a 
satisfying  and  satisfactory  manner.” 
This  book  should  receive  thoughtful  at- 
tention. In  addition,  the  footnotes  and 
the  bibliography  are  excellent  research 
sources,  providing  a wealth  of  informa- 
tion from  diverse  sources  on  the  subject 
of  white-collar  crime. 

WILLIAM  D.  PARKER 
Director  of  Criminal  Justice 
Central  State  Unversity 
Edmond,  Oklahoma 
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Summertime  roundup:  going  to 
bat  for  the  ‘good-faith’  defense 

NLEC  HEARS  V, I. P.’S.  The  National  Law  Enforcement  Council  has  been  calling 
upon  top  leaders  in  the  Federal  Government  as  speakers  for  its  bimonthly  luncheons 
in  Washington.  In  recent  months  the  NLEC  has  heard  Presidential  counsellor  Edwin 
Meese  111.  FBI  Director  William  Webster.  Associate  Attorney  General  Rudy 
Giuliani,  and  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  chuirmun  Strom  Thurmond  give  their 
views  on  issues  of  concern  to  law  enforcement. 

The  NLEC  is  a growing  coalition  of  the  leaders  of  associations  with  a strong  interest 
in  law  enforcement  . Eleven  groups  are  now  represented:  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police. 
Association  of  Federal  Investigators,  Federal  Criminal  Investigators  Association. 
International  Union  of  Police  Associations,  National  Association  of  Police  Organiza- 
tions, National  District  Attorneys  Association,  Society  of  Former  Special  Agents  of 
the  FBI,  Victims  Assistance  Legal  Organization,  National  Troopers  Coalition. 
Virginia  Sheriffs  Association,  and  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Foundation,  of 
which  this  writer  is  president,  as  well  as  chairman  of  the  NLEC. 

On  occasion,  when  all  of  the  disparate  groups  in  the  NLEC  are  in  agreement  on  an 
issue,  the  council  takes  a stand  representing  the  300,000  members  of  the  constituent 
organizations.  In  May,  for  example,  several  council  members  gave  testimony  before  a 
House  Judiciary  subcommittee  on  proposed  amendments  to  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act.  The  amendments  have  been  considered  for  a couple  of  years,  and  our  position  re- 
mains what  it  was  in  the  beginning:  that  the  "good  faith"  defense  must  remain  part  of 
the  law  so  that  a police  officer  is  protected  from  personal  liability  whenever  he  is  act 
ing  in  the  line  of  duty.  Courts  should  not  be  allowed  to  second-guess  an  officer  about  a 
decision  made  in  the  heat  of  duty  on  the  front  lines  of  law  enforcement,  so  long  as  he 
has  acted  in  good  faith. 


Supreme  Court  Briefs:  sticking  to 
the  usual  recipe  for  tainted  fruit 
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some  of  the  grocery  items  handled  by  one 
of  the  robbers.  The  defendant  maintained 
that  he  had  not  been  involved  in  the  rob- 
bery. 

At  approximately  9:00  P.M.,  another 
detective  again  advised  the  defendant  of 
his  Miranda  rights,  and  again  he  read  and 
signed  a statement  acknowledging  those 
rights. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  defendant's 
girlfriend  and  a neighbor  came  to  the 
police  station  and  asked  to  speak  with 
him.  After  the  defendant  expressed  his 
desire  to  speak  with  his  friends  he  was 
allowed  to  do  so  in  private.  Immediately 
after  talking  with  his  friends,  the  defen- 
dant confessed  to  the  crime  and  signed  a 
detailed  written  confession  that  im- 
plicated the  police  informant  in  the 
grocery  robbery. 

At  his  trial,  the  defendant  sought  to 
have  his  confession  suppressed  as  the 
fruit  of  an  illegal  arrest.  The  trial  court 
admitted  the  confession  into  evidence 
and  the  defendant  was  convicted.  The 
Alabama  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals 
reversed  the  conviction,  holding  that  the 
confession  should  not  have  come  into 
evidence.  The  Alabama  Supreme  Court, 
on  the  other  hand,  overturned  the  in- 
termediate court's  ruling. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  reversed  once 
again,  noting  that  the  confession  should 
not  have  been  admitted  into  evidence. 
The  Court  directed  that  the  case  be 
remanded  to  the  Alabama  courts  for  fur- 
ther proceedings  in  light  of  the  deter- 
mination that  the  confession  could  not  be 
admitted  in  this  case. 

In  reaching  its  decision,  the  five- 
member  majority  made  up  of  Justices 
Marshall,  Brennan,  White,  Blackmun 
and  Stevens  relied  upon  the  ruling  reach- 
ed inDunaway  v.  New  York,  442  U.S.  200 
(1979).  Writing  for  the  majority,  Justice 
Marshall  noted  that  the  Dunaway  case 
had  clearly  established  that  "the  fact 
that  the  confession  may  be  'voluntary' 


for  purposes  of  the  Fifth  Amendment,  in 
the  sense  that  Miranda  warnings  were 
given  and  understood,  is  not  by  itself  suf- 
ficient to  purge  the  taint  of  theillegal.ar- 
resl."  The  majority  stressed  the  fact  that 
the  state  bears  the  burden  of  proving 
that  the  confession  was  voluntary. 

The  majority  also  concluded  that  the 
visit  by  the  girlfriend  and  neighbor  just 
before  the  defendant  made  a detailed  con- 
fession did  not  consitute  an  intervening 
event  which  could  purge  the  primary 
taint  of  the  underlying  illegal  arrest. 

Dissenting  were  Justices  O'Connor, 
Powell,  Rehnquist,  and  the  Chief  Justice, 
who  wrote  that  the  visit  by  the  girlfriend 
and  neighbor  was  an  intervening  cir- 
cumstance which  would  place  the  confes- 
sion outside  of  the  poisonous  tree  doc- 
trine. Writing  for  the  dissenters.  Justice 
O'Connor  noted  that  just  before  seeing 
his  girlfriend,  the  defendant  adamantly 
denied  any  knowledge  of  the  crime.  Im- 
mediately after  the  visit  there  was  a com- 
plete confession.  The  minority  argued 
that  based  upon  these  facts  the  visit  was 
an  intervening  circumstance  which 
would  allow  the  confession  properly  to 
come  into  evidence.  The  dissenters  also 
maintained  that  the  confession  should 
have  been  admitted  since  the  defendant 
had  not  been  subjected  to  intimidating 
police  misconduct  during  his  six-hour 
confinement.  (Taylor  v.  Alabama,  No. 
81-5152,  decision  announced  June  23, 
1982.) 


WOMEN'S  UNLIB.The  number  of  women  in  Federal  and  state  prisons  rose  by  16.1 
percent  last  year  — four  percent  higher  than  for  men.  That  statistic  was  tucked  away 
in  a bulletin  on  prison  populations  issued  in  May  by  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics. 
However,  women  are  still  only  4.2  percent  of  the  total  population  in  prisons  — 15,000 
out  of  369.000. 

Any  significance  in  those  figures?  We  leave  it  to  sociologists  and  trend  analysts. 

• 

MORE  ON  MEDALS.  Twice  this  year  this  column  has  discussed  the  travuils  of 
Chief  Charles  W.  Young  Sr.  of  the  Hazel  Park.  Mich.,  police  in  trying  to  get  national 
recognition  tor  a heroic  Michigan  officer.  The  last  report  said  that  Chief  Young  had 
been  given  reason  to  hope  that  the  officer's  heroism  would  be  honored  with  one  of  the 
first  President's  Awards  for  extraordinary  valor.  The  President's  Award  was 
authorized  by  Congress  in  1974  but  has  never  been  implemented. 

The  story  brought  a letter  from  an  old  friend,  Police  Inspector  Raymond  Howard  of 
Sheffield,  England.  He  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  world 's  most  indefa  tigablecollectors 
of  police  memorabilia.  "It  appears,"  he  writes,  "that  the  way  u country  values  its 
policemen  must  be  in  some  way  reflected  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  rewarded  for 
valor,  excessive  attention  to  duty,  and  long  service."  Inspector  Howard  said  he  had 
learned  that  in  one  country,  which  he  didn't  name,  "at  the  end  of  his  service  the  retir- 
ing police  officer  is  awarded  a cup  of  coffee  and  a cake  by  the  chief,  but  never  at  any 
time  is  he  awarded  any  sort  of  service  medal." 

England,  he  points  out,  does  better  by  its  police.  In  contrast  to  the  United  States, 
national  recognition  is  possible  for  police  officers.  After  22  years  of  service,  all  English 
officers  receive  the  Police  Long  Service  and  Good  Conduct  Medal.  Part-time 
volunteers  are  given  similar  recognition  after  1 1 years  on  the  job.  Chief  officers  and 
deputies  who  have  performed  outstanding  service  get  the  Queen's  Police  Medal,  and 
for  police  heroes  there  is  the  Queen’s  Commendation  Medal  for  Bravery 

Inspector  Howard's  collection  of  memorabilia  includes  2,500  badges  from  many 
parts  of  the  world,  120  police  hats  and  helmets,  50  miscellaneous  items  such  as  trun- 
cheons. lamps  and  handcuffs,  and  80  models  of  police  vehicles.  He's  a woodcarver,  too. 
and  has  sculpted  85  figurines  of  officers  and  all  35  bandsmen  of  the  South  Yorkshire 
Military  Police  Band. 

At  the  moment,  as  he  nears  retirement  after  32  years  as  a policeman,  his  chief  in- 
terest is  information  and  color  photos  of  police  medals  given  by  individual  depart- 
ments and  organizations.  U.S.  colleagues  who  can  furnish  information  may  write  to 
Inspector  Howard  at  66,  Barnsley  Road,  Firth  Park,  Sheffield.  S5  6UB.  South 
Yorkshire,  England. 

• 

(Ordway  P Harden  welcomes  correspondence  to  his  office  at  lir>l  Colonial  Hlvd 
Westwood  P.O..  Washington  Twp.,  N,l  071)75.) 
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Paying  tribute: 

Dinitz  hailed  in  new  work 
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preferences"  and  invest  in  the  inter- 
disciplinary synthesis  of  biological  deter- 
minism and  the  contemporary 
sociological  school  referred  to  as  the  neo- 
Lombrosian  or  neo-biological  school  (as 
perhaps  represented  by  students  of  the 
XYY  chromosomal  phenomenon). 

Critical  or  radical  criminology  will  be  a 
significant  a’d vance  once  it  emerges  in 
America,  states  Raymond  Michalowski 
in  "Conflict,  Radical  and  Critical  Ap- 
proaches to  Criminology.”  Indeed, 
despite  recent  confrontations  in  the  an- 
nual meetings  of  the  American  Society  of 
Criminology,  this  perspective  is  gaining 
acceptance  among  Ph.D.  students  and 
younger  faculty. 

In  essence.  Part  1 illustrates  that 
theoretical  criminology  is  an  impelling 
force  and  that  no  single  model  has  yet 
achieved  general  acceptance. 

Among  other  essays  in  Part  2,  "Forms 
of  Delinquent  and  Criminal  Behavior," 
Ira  Silverman's  contribution,  "Female 
Criminality:  An  Assessment,"  contends 
that  data  from  both  official  and  self- 
report  studies  fail  to  prove  the  popular 
assumption  that  female  crime  and  delin- 
quency is  escalating  rapidly. 

Part  3.  "Punishment  and  Correction" 
offers  a blend  of  sociohistorical- 
qualitative  and  empirical-quantitative 
analyses  of  punishment  and  correction. 
In  an  historical  overview  entitled 
"Juvenile  Corrections:  The  State  of  the 
Art."  Clemens  Bartollas  and  Stuart 
Miller  argue  that  "in  1975-1980,  there 
emerged  a collage  of  reforms  and 
philosophies  leading  to  a state  of  anomie 
in  juvenile  corrections."  They  view  as 
problematic  the  efforts  to  restore  the 
American  family  to  its  previously 


preeminent  status,  saying  that  the 
disintegration  of  the  American  nuclear 
family  has  already  passed  the  point  of  no 
return. 

Part  4,  "Interdisciplinary  and  Com- 
parative Research  in  Criminology  and 
Deviance."  is  an  example  of  the  eclectic 
blend  of  several  disciplines  and  percep- 
tions that  Dinitz  transmitted  to  his 
students. 

In  one  essay  exploring  the  current 
status  of  terrorism  in  Italy,  Franco  Fer- 
racuti  and  Francesco  Bruno  incorporate 
psychiatric,  sociological  and  political 
perspectives  on  Italian  terrorism.  They 
suggest  that  "Italy  and  other  nations 
must  implement,  in  a democratic  man- 
ner, the  necessary  changes  to  incorporate 
marginal  groups;  otherwise,  nations  such 
as  Italy  may  be  faced  with  increasingly 
unstable  conditions  and  uncontrolled 
violence." 

The  stated  purpose  of  this  book  is  to 
stimulate  intellectual  diversity  and  to 
emphasize  the  paramount  importance  of 
absolute  freedom  of  inquiry.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  end  the  subject  matter 
had  to  be  quite  varied.  To  a degree,  this 
ultimately  accrues  to  the  deficit  of  the 
work,  in  that  its  wide-ranging  scope 
disallows  coherence.  Paradoxically, 
however,  its  diversity  is  an  asset  in  that 
such  a range  of  approaches  is  not  usually 
attempted  in  this  type  of  festschrift. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  the  book 
accomplishes  its  objectives,  and  Simon 
Dinitz  should  be  proud  in  recognizing,  in 
this  volume  by  his  former  students,  the 
fruits  of  his  teaching  labors. 

ANGELO  L.  PISANI  JR. 

Department  of  Sociology 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
New  York.  N Y. 


Insanity  defense  seen  running 
aground  in  wake  of  Hinckley 
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Hinckley  verdict. 

One  of  the  most  popular  changes  could 
prove  to  be  the  "guilty  but  mentally  ill" 
verdict  now  allowed  in  Illinois  and 
Michigan,  the  experts  said. 

The  verdict  is  used  as  an  option  to  the 
"not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity"  find- 
ing and  allows  a defendant  to  be  treated 
for  mental  illness,  then  transferred  to  a 
prison  to  serve  the  remainder  of  his 
sentence. 

"The  'guilty  but  insane'  verdict  is  ap- 
pealing because  it  changes  the  treatment 
of  the  insane  defendant  very  little,  except 
that  it  insures  that  he  will  serve  an  entire 
sentence,"  Bahn  said.  "People  want  the 
courts  to  make  moral  judgments;  to  say 
that  the  behavior  is  wrong,  and  the  'guil- 
ty but  insane'  verdict  answers  that 
need.  " 

Goldstein  agreed  that  the  "guilty  but 
insane"  verdict  could  be  popular,  but 
said  states  may  find  that  making  the  ver- 
dict an  alternative  to  "not  guilty  by 
reason  of  insanity"  could  lead  juries  to 
use  it  as  a compromise  when  they  cannot 
agree  on  the  not-guilty  verdict. 

Gitchoff,  meanwhile,  said  a variation  of 
the  "guilty  but  insane"  verdict  would  be 
the  addition  of  a three-member  panel  at 
sentencing.  First  proposed  almost  50 
years  ago,  the  panel  would  allow  a 
criminologist,  a psychiatrist  and  a 
religious  leader  to  decide  defendants' 
treatment  after  they  were  found  guilty. 

Another  possible  change  in  the  insani- 
ty defense  would  be  its  elimination  in 
many  cases,  as  proposed  by  Attorney 
General  Smith.  Under  that  proposal,  per- 
sons charged  with  crimes  could  be  found 
not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity  only  if 
they  were  so  deluded  that  they  thought 
they  were,  for  example,  shooting  at  a 
tree.  In  other  cases,  mental  illness  would 
be  a factor  considered  at  sentencing. 

The  specialists  contacted  by  Law  En- 
forcement News  said  that  such  a tighten- 
ing of  the  insanity  defense  could  prove 
legally  tricky. 


"This  would  raise  constitutional  ques- 
tions and  face  court  challenges."  Gold- 
stein said.  "In  the  long  run,  an  extreme 
move  like  that  would  take  up  a lot  of 
court  time." 

The  Senate  subcommittee  studying 
the  insanity  defense  is  also  investigating 
the  possibility  of  shifting  the  burden  of 
proving  insanity  from  the  prosecution  to 
the  defense.  Under  current  law,  once  the 
question  of  sanity  has  been  raised,  it  is 
the  prosecution's  responsibility  to  prove 
that  the  defendant  was  sane  at  the  time 
of  the  crime. 

But  Bahn  said  changing  the  burden  of 
proof  would  not  solve  one  of  the  major 
problems  with  the  insanity  defense. 
"Shifting  the  burden  of  proof  is  just  a 
cosmetic  change."  he  said.  "It  doesn  t 
eliminate  the  jury  having  to  sit  through 
all  that  testimony  from  psychiatrists 
about  the  defendant's  sanity." 

Goldstein  said  he  sees  another  possible 
outgrowth  of  the  Hickley  verdict.  "Apart 
from  the  insanity  defense  itself,  probably 
there'll  be  a tightening  up  on  the  whole 
procedure  for  the  handling  and  release  of 
suspects,"  he  said. 

One  way  to  tighten  the  release  pro- 
cedure would  be  to  require  judicial  ap- 
proval before  a person  found  not  guilty 
by  reason  of  insanity  could  be  released 
from  the  hospital,  he  said. 

The  experts  warned  that  legislative 
changes  made  in  the  wake  of  the  Hinck- 
ley verdict  could  be  dangerous,  reflecting 
a temporary  mood  of  the  public  rather 
than  a permanent  change  in  attitude. 
Each  pointed  out  that  the  insanity 
defense  is  used  in  only  two  percent  of  the 
felony  cases  tried,  saying  that  reaction  to 
the  insanity  defense  is  based  on  a few 
well-publicized  cases. 

"Given  the  current  mood  of  the  coun- 
try. which  I would  call  punitive  and  op- 
pressive, I think  legislators  could  over- 
react in  trying  to  solve  problems 
associated  with  the  insanity  defense." 
Gitchoff  observed. 
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Films  in  focus:  a witness’s-eye 
view  of  the  grand  jury  system 


D ....  . „ Mike  Keza/NYT  Pictures 

Remember  good  ol  boy  J K.  Ramey  of  Atlanta?  In  1979  he  erected  a 22-by-96-foot 
billboard  over  his  downtown  tire  dealership,  warning  visitors  to  the  city  of  a high 
crime  rate  and  insufficient  police  protection  there.  Times  have  apparently  changed 
Ramey  has  leased  his  billboard  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  it  will  now  be  used 
>to  carry  more  positive  public-service  messages. 
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several  things  about  the  grand  jury  pro- 
cess and  its  ramifications:  the  grand  jury 
has  broad  investigatory  and  inquisitive 
- powers;  the  grand  jury  is  theoretically  an 
independent  body  which  can  hire  its  own 
attorney  and  yet.  here  at  least,  rek'n- 
quishes  its  power  to  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney; and  for  the  witness  appearing 
before  it.  the  grand  jury  offers  only  two 
options  — answer  questions  or  go  to  jail. 
Moreover,  the  ramifications  of  appearing 
before  a grand  jury  can  be  long-range  and 
deeply  personal.  In  Judith's  case,  it 
alienated  her  even  further  from  her 
mother,  who  believed  she  must  be 
"hiding  something"  and  was  fearful  of 
losing  her  job  because  of  her  daughter's 
notoriety.  And  it  contributed  to  the  clos- 
ing of  the  women's  health  center  due  to 
the  negative  publicity  Judith's  grand 
jury  appearances  generated. 

Clearly  the  film  is  presented  exclusive- 
ly from  Judith’s  point  of  view,  so  what 
the  viewer  learns  about  the  grand  jury 
system  here  is  skewed.  Furthermore,  all 
of  the  individuals  who  represent  the  op- 
posing points  of  view  — the  FBI  agents, 
the  U.S.  attorney,  and  even  the  judge  — 


are  shown  to  be  uniformly  callous,  un- 
sympathetic. lacking  decency  and  sen- 
sitivity. Nevertheless,  the  film  raises  a 
fundamental  question  about  the  grand 
jury  system  which  is  a legitimate  ques- 
tion to  ask:  Is  the  system  fair? 

Arguments  can  be  made  that  the 
system  is  inherently  fair:  jurors  are 
chosen  from  the  same  pool  as  other 
juries;  and.  unlike  the  panel  depicted  in 
this  film,  grand  juries  often  make  deter 
minations  contrary  to  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney's wishes,  refusing  to  be  rubber 
stamps  of  the  prosecution. 

However,  the  film  shows  the  system 
from  the  witness's  point  of  view.  Based 
on  the  experiences  and  transcripts  of  27 
people  subpoenaed  to  appear  before 
grand  juries  between  1975  and  1978  (in- 
cluding the  filmmaker  herself),  the  film 
dramatically  shows  the  inordinate 
pressures  brought  to  bear  on  a person 
when  called  upon  to  be  a witness.  This  is, 
therefore,  an  important  film  which 
should  be  seen,  for  it  provides  insights 
which  may  not  be  apparent  even  to  those 
who  work  within  the  system.  And  it  cer- 
tainly fills  a gap  in  the  general  body  of 
criminal  justice  films  currently  available. 
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Corrections  Presented  by  Washington 
Crime  News  Service*.  To  be  held  in  In- 
dianapolis. Ind.  Fee;  8316.  For  further 
details,  see  September  6-8. 

13-15.  Police  Media  Relation*  Seminar. 
Presented  by  The  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee;  8226.  For  further 
details,  see;  September  21-23. 


8-12.  Basic  Fingerprinting  Course. 
Presented  by  Case  Western  Reserve 
University  Fee;  8200.  For  further  details, 
see;  October  1 1 December  1 1. 

8-12  Police  Photography  Course 
Presen  ted  by  The  I nati  tu  t*  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Foe:  8385.  For  further 
details,  see:  September  21-23 


SEPTEMBER 


6-8.  ICAP  Crime  Analysis  Seminar. 
Presented  by  Washington  Crime  News  Ser- 
vices To  be  held  in  Hopeville.  Ga.  Fee: 
8315.  For  further  details,  contact:  WCNS 
Training  Institute.  Susan  M.  O'Connell, 
Marketing  Director.  10905  Paynes  Church 
Drivce.  Fairfax,  VA  22032.  Phone;  (7031 
385-5874. 

6- 8.  Intermediate  Management  Develop- 
ment for  Police  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Washington  Crime  News  Services.  Fee: 
8315,  For  further  details,  see:  September 
641. 

7- 8.  Street  Survival  Course.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Arlington.  Tex. 
Fee:  850.  For  further  details,  contact: 
Calibre  Press.  666  Dundee  Road.  Suite 
1607.  Northbrook,  II.  60602.  Telephone: 
(3121  498-5680. 

8- 10.  Sex  Crimes  Investigation  Seminar. 
Presented  by  The  Criminal  Justice  Center 
of  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice. 
Fee;  8150.  For  further  details,  contact:  Mr 
John  Murray  at  1212)  247-1600. 

•6-11.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Amarillo. 
Tex.  For  further  details,  see:  September  7-8. 
••'M7.  Technical  Surveillance  Course. 
Presented  by  The  National  Intelligence 
Academy.  Fee  5495.  To  be  held  in  Fort 

I- auderdale,  Fla.  For  further  details,  con- 
tact." i»ovid  T>.  Harrett.  Director,  NIA. 
1300-1400  NW  62nd  Street.  Fort  Uuder- 
dole,  FI. 33309.  Telephone:  (3051  776-5500. 
13-17.  The  1982  National  Police  Planner* 
Conference.  Presented  by  The  National 
Association  of  Police  Planners  and  the  Kan- 
sas City  Missouri  Police  Dept,  Cost:  8150. 
For  further  details,  contact:  NPPC,  1125 
locust.  Kansas  City.  MO  64106.  Or  coll 
Ngt  Hoger  liicheson  at:  1816)  234-5445. 

13- 21  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction 
Course.  Presented  liy  The  Traffic  Institute 
F.arlv  registration:  5585.  Regular  fee:  S645. 
For  further  details,  contact:  The  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Northwestern  University.  555 
Clark  Street.  P.O  Itox  1409.  Evanston,  II. 
60204 

14- 16.  Hostage  Negotiation  for  Corrections 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Washington 
Crime  News  Services.  Fee:  8315.  For  fur- 
ther information,  see:  September  6-8. 

II- 17  VTP  Protective  Operations  Course. 
Presented  by  Police  International  l,td.  To 
be  held  in  Washington,  D C.  Tuition:  8550. 
For  further  details,  contact.  Police  Interna- 
tional l,td„  Hox  220.  Oakton.  VA  22124. 

18-19  Survival  and  Judgmental  Shooting 
Course.  Presented  by  Davis  Clark  & 
Associates.  For  further  details,  contact: 
Mr.  Dale  llnogland.  Training  Progroms 
Coordinator.  Davis  Clark  ft  Associates, 
P.0  Hox  0521.  Modesto.  CA  95355. 
Telephone:  (2091  577-5020. 

20-22  Police  Civil  I.iubility  and  Defense  of 
' tizen  Misconduct  Complaints  Workshop. 
Pre senied  by  Americans  for  F.ffective  Law 
Knforcnnem.  inc.  To  be  held  in  Chicago.  III. 
Registration.-  8325.  For  further  details,  con- 
tact: Americans  for  F.ffective  Law  Knforce- 
mon:,  Inc,,  501  Grandview  Dr.  #209,  So. 
San  Francisco.  CA  940H0  Tel.  1415) 
••■7-0731. 

20-24.  Law  enforcement  Photography 
Workshop.  Sponsored  by  Fastman  Kodak 
Compuny.  To  be  held  in  Rochester.  NY  For 
more  informotion,  write:  Law  Enforcement 
and  Security  Markets,  Eastman  Kodak 
Company.  Dept.  0617-A.  343  State  Street. 
Rochester,  NY  14650, 

20-Octobcr  I.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruc- 
tion Course.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  8495.  For 
further  details,  see:  September  21-23. 
20-Octobcr  1.  Law  Enforcement  Supervi- 
sion Course.  I “resented  by  The  Regional 


Criminal  Justice  Training  Center.  For  fur- 
ther information,  contact:  The  Regional 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Center,  2201 
Blue  Gum  Avenue.  Modesto,  CA  95352. 

20- Oclober  8.  The  Command  Training  Pro- 
gram. Presented  by  The  New  England 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  For  further 
details,  contact:  The  New  Fnglund  In- 
stitute of  I .aw  Enforcement  Management, 
Robson  College.  Drawer  K,  Hobson  Park. 
MA  02157. 

21- 23.  Police  Interview  & Interrogation 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management  For  further  in- 
formation, contact:  University  of  North 
Florida.  4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd..  South 
Jacksonville.  FI.  32216.  Telephone:  (904) 
646-2722. 

21-23.  Stress  Management  for  Police. 
Presented  by  Washington  Crime  News  Ser- 
vices. To  be  held  in  Hapeville,  Ga.  Fee 
8315.  For  further  details,  see:  September 
6-8. 

21- 23.  Narcotics/ Vice  Investigations 
Course.  Presented  by  Washington  Crime 
News  Services.  To  be  held  in  Hapeville.  Ga. 
Fee:  8315.  For  further  details,  see: 
September  6-8. 

22- 25.  The  Eighth  National  Conference  for 
Judicial  Conduct  Organizations.  Presented 
by  The  Center  for  Judicial  Conduct 
Organizations.  To  be  held  in  Denver.  Colo. 
For  further  information,  contact:  The 
American  Judiciary  Society.  200  West 
Monroe  Street.  Suite  1606.  Chicago. 
II.  60606.  Telephone:  1312)  558-6900. 

24-25.  Domestic  Terrorism  and  Outlaw 
Motorcycle  Gangs  Seminar.  Presented  by 
The  Brookfield  Township  Police  Depart- 
ment. Fee:  S50.  To  be  held  in  Brookfield. 
Ohio  For  further  details,  contact  Ptlm.  J.C. 
Mitchell.  Brookfield  Police  Dept..  6844 
Strimbu  Dr  . Hox  21.  Brookfield.  Ohio 
44403.  Telephone:  1216)  448-4045. 

26- 29.  Hostage  and  Kidnap  Tactics  & 
Negotiations.  Presented  by  Richard  W. 
Kobetz  & Associates.  To  be  held  in  Win- 
chester. Va.  Tuition:  8300.  For  further 
details,  contact:  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & 
Associates,  Ltd.,  North  Mountain  Pines 
Training  Center.  Route  Two  — Box  342, 
Winchester.  VA  22601.  Telephone:  (703) 
662-7288. 

27- 29.  Juvenile  Officer  Seminar.  Presented 
by  The  Criminal. Justice  Center  of  John  Jay 
College.  Fee:  8150.  For  further  details,  con- 
tact; John  Murray  at:  (212)  247-1600. 

27-October  I.  Surveillance  Operations 
Seminar.  lYesented  by  The  National  In- 
telligence Academy  Fee:  8495.  To  be  held 
in  Fort  I^jpderdale,  Flo  For  further  details, 
see:  September  13-17. 


OCTOBER 

3- 8.  Twentieth  Annual  Training  Con- 
ference. Sponsored  by  The  International 
Association  of  W'omen  Police.  To  lie  held  in 
the  Read  House  Hotel  in  Chattanooga.  TN. 
Fee:  8 1 25  for  I A WP  members.  8 1 50  for  non- 
members. F or  further  information,  contoct: 
Janet  Crumley.  Conference  Director.  P.O. 
Box  16215.  Chattanooga,  TN  37416. 

4- 5  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Albuquerque. 
NM.  For  further  details,  see:  September 
7-8. 

4-5.  Supervision  of  Police  Personnel 
Course  Presented  by  The  Traffic  Institute. 
Early  registration:  8500.  Regular  registra- 
tion, $550.  For  further  details,  see: 
September  13-24. 

4- 8  Police  Budget  Workshop.  Presented  by 
The  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment, Fee:  $295,  For  further  information, 
see:  September  21-23, 

5- 6,  Identi-Kit  Course.  Presented  by  The 
Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement 


Fee:  815.  For  further  details,  see:  October 
25-29. 

5-7  Hostage  Negotiation  Techniques  foe 
Police.  Presented  by  Washington  Crime 
News  .Services.  To  be  held  in  Indianapolis. 
Ind.  Fee:  8315.  For  further  details,  see: 
September  6-8. 

7.  Officer  Survival  Seminar.  Presented  by 
The  Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy.  For  further  details,  contact: 
Gene  Blair.  Coordinator  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Security  Training.  Criminal 
Justice  Center.  Sam  Houston  State  Univer- 
sity. Huntsville.  TX  77341.  Telephone: 
(713)294-11670. 

8.  Homicide  Investigation  Seminar. 
Presented  by  The  Criminal  Justice  Center 
Police  Academy.  For  further  details,  see: 
October  7. 

932.  Community  Violence:  The  Police  and 
Public  Response  Course.  Co-Sponsored  by 
The  School  of  Criminal  Justice  at  Michigan 
State,  in  cooperation  with  The  Foundation 
for  Police/Community  Relations.  To  be  held 
at  The  Renaissance  Center  — Detroit 
Westin  Hotel.  For  further  details,  contact: 
Jack  R Greene.  Michigan  State  Universi- 
ty. School  of  Criminal  Justice.  Baker  Hall. 
Fast  lansing,  Mich.  48024. 

10- 13.  Second  National  Training  Con- 
ference. Presented  by  The  International 
Associaton  of  law  Enforcement  Firearms 
Instructors  For  further  details,  write: 
Hank  Kudlinskl.  IAI.EFI  Secy.  P.O.  Box 
2208,  Springfield.  MA  01 101 

1 1- 15.  Crime  Prevention  Course.  Presented 
by  The  Georgia  Police  Academy.  For  fur- 
ther details,  contact;  Ms.  Tobie  Oliver. 
Registrar.  Georgia  Police  Academy.  P.O. 
Box  1456.  Atlanta.  GA  30371.  Telephone: 
(404)656-6105. 

11-15.  Firearms  Instructor  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Georgia  Police  Academy. 
For  further  details,  see:  October  11-15. 

1 1 - December  II.  Basic  Police  School. 
Presented  by  Case  Western  Reserve 
University.  Fee:  8525.  For  further  details, 
contact:  Center  for  Criminal  Justice.  Case 
Western  Reserve  University.  School  of 
law.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44106.  Telephone: 
1216)  368-3308. 

12- 14.  Hontagc  Negotiation  Techniques  for 


Presented  by  The  Criminal  Justice  Center 
of  John  Jay  College.  Fee:  150.  For  further 
details,  contact  Mr.  John  Murray  at  1212) 
247-1600. 

18-22.  Police  Composite  Artists  Training 
Course.  Presented  by  Colorado  State 
University.  To  be  held  in  Fort  Collins.  Colo. 
Telephone:  1303)  491-6222. 

18-22.  Law  Enforcement  Photography 
Workshop.  Presented  by  Eastman  Kodak 
Compony.  To  be  held  in  Dallas.  TX.  For  fur- 
ther information,  contact:  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Security  Markets.  Eastman 
Kodak  Company.  Dept.  0617-A.  343  Main 
Street.  Rochester.  NY  14650. 

18-29.  Police  Motorcycle  Instructor  Courne. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  81.000.  For  further 
details,  see:  September  21-23, 

18-29.  Computer  Technology  In  Law  En- 
forcement Course.  Presented  by  The  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Early  registration:  8500. 
Regular  registration.  8550.  For  further 
details,  see:  September  13-24. 

18-29.  At-Seene  Accident  Investigation 
Course.  Presented  by  The  Traffic  Institute. 
Early  registration:  8500.  Regular  registra- 
tion: 8550  For  further  details,  see: 
September  13-24. 

1921.  Robbery  Investigation  Seminar. 
Presented  by  Washington  Crime  News  Ser- 
vices. Fee:  8315.  For  further  details,  see: 
September  6-8, 

1921.  Multinational  Corporate  Security 
Conference.  Sponsored  by  The  College  of 
Criminal  Justice,  and  James  F.  Byrnes  In- 
ternational Center.  University  ol  South 
Carolina.  Columbia.  SC.  Co-sponsored  by 
The  American  Society  for  Industrial 
Security.  Washington.  DC.  To  be  held  in 
Columbia.  SC.  Registration  fee:  8375  until 
September  30.  8425  thereafter.  For  addi- 
tional information,  contact;  Dr  William  J 
Mathias.  College  of  Criminol  Justice. 
University  of  South  Carolina.  Columbia. 
SC  29208.  Telephone:  1803)  777-7097 

NOVEMBER 

1-19.  Technical  Accident  Investigation 
Course.  Presented  by  The  Traffic  institute. 
Early  registration  fee:  8625.  Regular 
registration:  8650.  For  further  details,  see: 
September  13-24. 


lion  Course  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Monagoment.  Fee:  8395,  For 
further  details,  see:  September  21-23. 

12-1.1.  Street  Survival  Course.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Pres*.  To  be  held  in  Fairvicw  Park. 
Ohio.  For  further  details,  sec  September 
7-8. 

15-19.  Police  Driving  Maneuvers  and  Acci- 
dent Avoidance  Course.  Presented  by  The 
Traffic  Institute  Northwestern  University 
and  Eastern  Illinois  University  To  be  held 
in  Nashville.  TN.  Fee:  8260.  For  further 
details,  see:  September  13-24.  \ 

22-24.  Police  Alrohol  Training  Courne. 
Presented  by  The  Georgia  Police  Academy 
For  additional  information,  contact:  Ms. 
Tobie  Oliver.  Registrar.  Georgia  Police 
Academy.  P.O.  Box  1456.  Atlanta.  GA 
30371.  Telephone:  1404)  656-6105. 

28-  December  4.  Certified  Security  Trainer 
Evaluation  Program.  Presented  by  The 
Academy  of  Security  Educators  and 
Trainers.  To  be  held  in  Winchester.  Va.  Tui- 
tion: 81.400.  Tuition  includes:  original  ap- 
plication fee.  all  lodging,  meals,  training 
materials,  books,  axaminations,  reception 
and  banquet.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact. Dr,  Richard  W KobeU.  North  Moun 
loin  Pines  Training  Center.  Route  Two  - 
Box  342.  Winchester.  Va  2260 1 . Telephone 
1703)  662-7288. 

29- 30.  Child  Abuse  Seminar.  Presented  by 
The  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Joy 
College  of  Criminal  Justice.  Fee:  8125.  For 
further  details,  see:  September  8-10. 

29l)erember  3.  Crime  Scene  Technician 
Course.  Presented  by  The  Georgia  Police 
Academy.  For  lurther  details,  see  October 

11-15. 


Get  the  Word  Out 

If  you’re  planning  a confer- 
ence or  seminar,  you  can 
reach  a national  audience 
of  criminal  justice  profes- 
sionals by  sending  the 
details  to  Law  Enforcement 
News. 


Skating  around  in  circles? 

Is  your  career  really  rolling  along  or  has  the  growing 
criminal  justice  information  gap  stopped  your  pro- 
gress? 

Law  Enforcement  News  can  put  you  on  the  right  pro- 
fessional track.  Every  two  weeks,  LEN  brings  you  the 
latest  information  on  where  choice  career  oppor 
tunities  lie. . .who’s  in  and  who’s  out. . .what’s  work- 
ing and  what’s  not. . .the  why’s  and  wherefore’s  of 
getting  ahead  in  the  police  world. 

So  stop  spinning  your  wheels  and  subscribe  today  to 
Law  Enforcement  News  — the  number  one  newspaper 
for  the  professional  who  needs  to  know  more. 

Yes.  I’m  ready  to  roll  with  Law  Enforcement  News.  Please  enter  my  suhsenp 
lion  lor: 

oneyear(S14  00)  oneyearforeign(SI9  00) 

iwo  years<$26  00)  three  years  (S38  00) 


Name  . _ 
Title  ... 
Address 


. Agency 


City Stale  . . ...  Zip 

Return  with  check  or  money  order  to  IFN  444  West  56lh  Street,  New  York 
City,  NY  10019 IE88/62 
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